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For the Register. 


apprehension of God essential to true worship: 

a ries of the doctrine of the Trinity, as it stands 

connected with the whole Gospel Scheme. A Ser- 

mon, preached, Feb, 7th, 1849, by Rev. Increase 

N. Tarbox, Pastor of Hollis Evangelical Church, 
Framingham. 


This is one of those sermons which cause us 
to wonder, alike, how they could ever have 
found an author; how ‘‘many of his people ”’ 
could have been led to ‘trequest’’ their publica- 
tion; and how, even then, the author could be in- 
duced to think’ himself called upon to inflict them 
on the innocent public. It isa sermon which 
cannot do anybody any good. It bears no marks 
of vigorous thinking. It betrays the absence 
both of learning and of talent. It shows noue 
of that “spirit of rath” which necessarily tends 
to purify its vicinity and bless its neighbors. It 
has none of that haman tenderness which touch- 
es the heart, none of that divine love which 
elevates the soul. It has no literary merit, but is 
as wordy as a dictionary, as dry as a husk. For 
the most part, from beginning to end, it is weak, 
ignorant, and untrue. Every one of these state- 
ments is deliberately made, and can be sustained, 
if need be, from the sermon itself. 

Every sermon like this, deserves to be severe- 
ly condemned. It tends to bring the Gospel, 
of which it professes to be an exponent, into 
disgrace. No affectionate, spiritual, educated, 
clear-headed man can possibly be satisfied with 
such preaching. Such preaching canses such 
people to stay at home on the Sabbath. [t im- 
parts no inspiration, no spiritual nutriment. 
Made up of vain speculations, puerile triflings, 
and unprofitable strifes about words, it destroys 
interest, contracts the mind, shrivels the heart, 
nourishes bigotry in some, makes Christianity a 
monstrous delusion and all religion an unreality 
to others. True preaching, on the other hand, 
meets the heart, illumines the mind, sanctifies 
the soul, fills men up, expands them and bears 
them away, aloft. 

To those ministers who are in the habit of 


conciled to us, and we reconciled to it, are mode- 
ration, gentleness, a litle indulgence to others, 
and a great deal of distrust of outselves; which 
are not qualities of a mean spirit, as some may 
possibly think them, but virtues of a great and 
noble kind, and such as digmfy our nature, as 
much as they contribute to repose and fortune ; 
for nothing can be so unworthy of a well-com- 
posed soul as to pass away lifein bickerings and 
litigations; in snarling and scuffling with every 
one about us. Again and again, my dear Bar- 
ry, we must be at peace wiih our species, if not 
for their sakes, yet very much for olf own,”’ 


Envy IN MEN OF MEDIOcRITY. ‘Says Schil- 
ler, ‘‘How should they, who know no other 
measure of worth than the toil of acquisition and 
its palpable resulis, be capable of estimating 
the calm operation of taste upon the outward 
and inward man, while they regard the fortui- 
tous disadvantages of polite literature, without 
its essential benefits. ‘he man without percep- 
tion of form despises all grace in eloquence as 
corruption, all elegance in conversation as hy- 
poctisy, all delicacy and loftiness of demeanor 
as exaggeration and affectation. He can never 
forgive it in the favorite of the graces, that as a 
companion, he adorns all circles, as a man. of 
business, moulds all heads to his designs, as an 
author, imprints, perhaps, his spirit on the whole 
of his century, while Ae, the victim of drudgery, 
with all his knowledge can command fio atten- 
tion, nor move so much as a stone from its place.” 


ALERTNESS IN SEEING FAULTS. There is 
nothing so certain, we take it, as that those who 
are the most alert in discovering the faults in a 
work of genius, are the least touched with its 
beauties, , 


Tue ToNcue oF sLANDER. ‘The tongue of 
the slanderer,’’ says Massillon, ‘‘is a devouring 
fire which tarnishes whatever it touches; which 
exercises its fury on the good grain, equally as 
on the chaff; on the profane, as on the sacred ; 
which, wherever it passes, leaves only desola- 
tion and ruin; digs even into the bowels of the 
earth, and fixes itself on things the most hid- 
den; turns into vile ashes, what, only a mo- 
ment before, had appeared to us 30 precious and 
brilliant; acts with more violence and danger 
than ever, in the time when it was apparently 
smothered up and almost extinct; which black- 
ens what it cannot consume, anc sometimes spar- 
kles and delights before it destroys.” 


Perpervat Compramnine. Perpetual com- 
plaints, to use the simile of an old writer, ‘‘are 
like upto a new cart, which scieaks and cries, 
even whilst it had no burden but its own wheels, 
whereas that which is long used, and well 
oiled, goes silently away with a heavy load.’’ 


Fault FINDING AND Pvusittanmity. Plu- 
tarch tells us of an idle and effeminate Etrurian, 
who found fault with the manner in which The- 
mistocles had conducted a recent campaign. 
““What,’, said the heroin reply, ‘have you, too, 


fish that has a sword, but no heart!” 


Essential PARTS OF A TRIUMPH. ‘‘It was 
not only in the Roman customs,’’ said Burke, 
kindled under the wrongs that had been heaped 
upon him, ‘it was not only in the Roman cus- 
toms, but it is in the nature and constitution of 
things, that calumny and abuse are essential 
parts of triumph.’’ 


A Savine or tre Artist Harper. Look 





writing discourses like this of the Rev. Increase 
N. Tarbox, we would earnestly recommend 
Paul’s charge to Timothy,—‘‘Charge them that 
are rich in this world, that they be not high- 
minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God who giveth us richly all things to 
enjoy: that they do good, that they be rich in 
good works, ready to distribute, willing to com- 
municate, laying up in store for themselves a 
good foundation against the time to come, that 
they may lay hold on eternal life. O Timothy, 
keep that which is committed to thy trust, avoid- 
ing profane, vain babblings, and oppositions of 
science falsely so called.” 

We will call attention to a few of the points 
on which this sermon sheds a wonderful efful- 
gence, and then leave it to the neglect, which, 





but for its faults and a few circumstances con- 
nected with it, it so richly merits. According to 
Mr. Tarbox—‘*A correct apprehension of God, 
that is, to have the true balance of his char- 
acter, to understand his plans, purposes, and 
designs, to know the ends which he is bent 
upon accomplishing ,—is essential to true Chris- 
tian worship.” ‘*The point which most nearly 
concerns the integrity and purity of Christian 
worship is this;—Is the God of Christianity, 
technically ‘“The Father ’’—or is he revealed to 
us as “God—the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost?” 

Now if the teachings of Christ be regarded 
as authority, it is evident what the answer to 
this question must be. He never taught the 
doctrine of the Trinity. That human specula- 
tion cannot be stated in the simple language 
of the Bible. Christ gave his disciples a mod- 
el of worship. Did it commence thus—*Gud,— 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost,—hal- 
lowed be thy name?” 

Again, if no being can truly worship God 
without “having the true balance of his charac- 
ter, understanding his plans and knowing his 
aims,” surely the Infinite, whose ‘‘judgments 
are unsearchable and his ways past finding out,”’ 
must have very few worshippers in his universe! 

Mr. Tarbox demonstrates that Christ was God 
in this wise. “When Stephen was dying he 
cried—‘Lord Jesus receive my spirit.’"’ “Then 
shall the dust retarn to the earth as it was, and 
the spirit shall return unto God who gave 
it"? Therefore Christ was God! When this 
argument was put forth, the solid globe of un- 
derstanding shook, the veil of common sense 


was rent, and logic gave up the ghost. The 
author of this discourse , assuredly, was not in 
adly, rs 


tended to reconstruct ihe yp 

We would affectionately ont pee 
the Trinity and the Atonement, a wana 
like Paul, by ‘‘reasoning of righteousness pane 
perance and judgment to come,’’ to Make act 


down upon genius and he will rise to a giant— 
attempt to crush him and he will soar to a god. 





DUTIES OF THE PRIVILEGED RACES. 


The Traveller has published a series of ad- 
mirable Lecturesdelivered in French by Prof. 
Guyot, at the Lowell Inetitute, and translated 
by Prof. C. C. Felton. The following is from 
their conclusion. 


The privileged races have duties, proportion- 
ed to the gifts they have received. To impart 
to other nations the advantages which consti- 
tute their own glory, is the only way of legiti- 
mating the posession of them. We owe to the 
inferior races the blessings and the comforts of 
civilization ; we owe them the intellectual devel- 
opment of which they are capable: above all, 
we owe them the Guspe}, which is our glory, 
and will be their salvation: and if we neglect 
to give them a shire in all these blessings, Gud 
will sometime call us to a strict account. 


lt is thus, alone, thatthe inferior :aces will 
be able to come out of the state of torpor and 
debasement into which they are plunged, and to 


live the active life of the higher races. Then 
shall commence, or rather shall rise to its just 
proportions, the elabmation of the material 
wealth of the tropical regions, for the benefit 
of the whole world. The nations of the lower 
races, associated like brothers with the civilized 
man of the ancient Christian societies, and di- 
rected by his intelligent sctiviiy, will be the 
principle instruments. Thus the whole world 
will be turned to use by man, and will fulfil its. 
destiny. 

History seems to be advancing to the realiza- 
tion of these hopes. Each Northern continent 
has pear it its Southern continent, which seems 
more especially commended to its influence. 
Africa is ulready European at both extremities ; 
North America leans on South America, which 
is indebted to its example for its own emancipa- 
tion and institutions. Asia is receiving little by 
litte, into het bosom, the Christian nations of 
Europe, who are transforming her, and who are 
beginning thence to settle the destinies of Aus- 
tralia. Lastly, the Christian missions are or- 
ganizing upon a larger and larger scale by the 
two leading maritime nations of the globe, Eng- 
land and America, to whom the rule of the 
ocean seems given for this end ; and by engraft- 
ing upon all the nations the vital principle of 
civilized societies, without which no real com- 
munity can exist between them, and preparing 
the grand brotherhood of the whole human 
race, 

{t is in the great reunion, foretold at once by 
the order of nature and by the Gospel, that eve- 
ry continent as well as every people, wili have 
its special functions, and that we shall find the 
solution and the definite aim of all the great 
physical and historical contrasts, which we have 
studied. If man were faithful to his destina- 
tion, the whole world would appear as a sub- 
lime concert of nature, and the nations blending 
their voices into a grand harmony in praise of 
the Creator. 





SCIENCE AND FAITH. 
[From the same.] 





ners tremble. ‘ 





SELECTED PARAGRAPHS. 


Sorr Worps TURN AWAY wraTtH. When 
men are provoked, speak geatly to them, and 
they will be pacified; as the Ephraimites were 
by Gideon’s mildness: whereas, ona like occa- 
Sion, by Jeptha’s roughness they were exaspe- 
rated, and the consequences were bad. Reason 
— be better spoken, and a righteous cause 
etter pleaded, with meekness, than with pas- 
Sion; hard arguments do best with soft words. 


Errect or Gentueness. Bor 
follows te his captious friend Bary, steeaee 
lng his art at Rome: “That you have just sub- 
ee of indignation always, and of anger often 
+ voways doubt; who can live in the world 


} vg some trial of his patiencet But be- 
a ill-dia dear Barry, that the arms with which 
bo and ions of the world are to be com- 

» ne the qualities by which it is to be re- 


Before we separate, gentlemen, allow me to 
add a few words upon the method and spirit 
which have presided over our studies. 

Allis life for him who is alive; all is death 
‘Or him who is dead. All is spirit for him who 
18 Spirit; all is matter for him who is nothing 
ons matter, It is with the whole life and the 
woore intellect that we should study the work 
‘- who is life and intellect. 

e- ait er d the Supreme Intelligence— 
‘© otherwise than intelligent? The 

work of Him who is all life and all love—must 

it be jving and full of love? 

ow should we not find in _ A 

the realization of an intelligent “heceke en 

thought of love to man, who is the oan snd cha 

Ps - creation, and of this admirable organiza- 

Yes, ceriaintly, itis so. Faith teaches it and 
inspires us with thia sentiment, vague still,’ yet 
profound. Science teaches it by a patient and 
long-continued study, and reserves this sublime 
view as the sweetest reward for our labor. Faith, 





enlightened and expanded by Science, or the 


something to say about war, who are like the | 


union of the two,is living knowledge; is perfect, 
harmonious science, for it becomes vision. 

If your hears has felt throughout the benevo- 
lent purposes which have presided over these 
arrangements, if it is convinced that everything 
in nature is set to guide us to happiness by lift- 
ing us up to Him, then it is grateful, tben 
it loves in turn. 





THE FATHERS OF THE CONSTITUTION NOT 
PERPETUALISTS. 

We are indebted to the Hon. J. G. Palfrey, 
for a copy of the speech of Hon. James Wilson 
of New Hampshire, delivered in the House of 
Representatives, Feb. 16; 1849. It is a speech 
of great powen; and every one acquainted with 
the man, knows very well that he means just 
what he says, and will stand by his word, come 
what may. He is of the genuine granite ma- 
terial of the State he represents. The influence 
of such men as Wilson and Hale, Palfrey and 
Mann, in our national councils, cannot but be felt 
as weil over their compeers as over the nation. 
Thank God there weie such men in Congress 
to lift up their strong voice at a time which has 
been so truly denominated ‘‘rne Crisis or Free- 
pom.” 


I propose to speak of slavery, deeming it the 
question, not merely of this country, but of the 
whole Christian world—emphatically the qnes- 
tion of the age, and its discussion upon this fieor 
fit and proper, in reference to its influences and 
bearings upon our national affairs. I must ask 
the attention of the committee while I examine 
very briefly, some of the circumstances connect- 
ed with the formation of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Upon the most diligent search, I have been 
unable to find that there was a single man, of 
distinguished reputation and approved patriotism, 
among all those who met in the Convention to 
form the National Constitution, of whom it could 
be justly said that he was a perpetualist. 

To sustain my view on this poiat, | first refer 
to the opinions of Thomas Jefferson. ‘To that 
distinguished man was assigned the duty of 
draughting the Declaration of Independence.— 
The great leading idea of that wonderful docu- 
ment is emphatically anti-slavery. It maintains 
the equality of all men, and the possession, by 
all men, of certain “unalienable rights,’ among 
which are “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.’’ Can any thing go beyond this? Is it 
possible to find language that can more distinctly 
pronounce the condemnation of slavery than that 
used in the Declaration of Independence! I 
think nut. 

Again, in the original draught of the Decla- 
ration “of Independence, as drawn up by Mr. 
| Jefferson, among other reasons which a due re- 
spect for the opinions of mankind rendered prop- 
erto be assigned for dissolving the political 
connexion that had previously existed between 
these States and the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
he places the following asa charge against King 
George III: 
| “He has waged cruel war against human na- 
| ture itself, violating its most sacred rights of life 
and liberty, in the persons of a distant people, 
who never offended him; captivating and carry- 
ing them into slavery in another hemisphere, or 
to incur miserable death in their tansportation 
thither, This piratical warfare, the opprobrium 
of infidel powers, is the warfare of the Christian 
King of Great Britain. Determined to keep a 
;market where men should be bought and sold, 
‘he has prostituted his negative tor suppressing 
‘every legislative attempt to prohibit or to restrain 

this execrable commerce.’’ 

This charge, it is true, was stricken out of the 
Declaration before it was adopted by the Conti- 
nental Congress. It was too clear and forcible 
in its language to suit the taste of some gentle- 
meo. No matter for that. Jefferson wrote it; 

j|he reported it. It expresses his opinion as en- 
tertained at the time, and will so remain forever. 

_ Still again, Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on 

Virginia, written about 1783 or’4, expresses, in 
the most full, clear, and unreserved manner, his 
opinions upon the character and influences of 
slavery on society. He calls it asystem of un- 
mitigated tyranny, and he deprecates its power 
upea the character of the young who are reared 
upto manhood under its baleful influence. In 
1784 the subject of organizing some kind of 
government for that great region of country 
aorthwest of the Ohio was under consideration. 
Mr. Jefferson proposed the famous article that 
**slavery, or involuntary servitude, should not 
exist therein, except as a punishment for crime, 
of which the party should have been duly con- 
victed.” 
_ This all preceded the famous ordinance of 17- 
87, in which that article is included, and which 
finally was adopted, and which was subsequent- 
-ly recognized under the Constitution. 1 Jook 
upon Mr. Jefferson as the author of the article 
subsequently incorporated into the ordinance of 
1787. Mark you, Mr. Chairman, these opinions 
of Mr. Jefferson were the outburstings of his 
first love for free institutions and Republican 
government, unalloyed, unbiased, pure, and sin- 
cere. 
| Lam aware, Mr. Chairman, that in after life 
| Mr. Jefferson’s opinions underwent some change; 
'] am not surprised that it should have been so. 
|The cautious, sagacious, wily politician found 
other opinions than those of the ardent, sincere, 
self-sacrificing young pairiot to subserve his 
purposes and aspirations better. It could not 
escape the far-seeing mind of such a man as 
Jefferson, that the institution of slavery was one 
of those peculiarly constructed machines which 
the politician could readily turn to good account; 
that by it a kind of galvanic chain was construct- 
ed, connecting the heart-strings with the purse- 
strings of every slaveholder in the country; that 
by the working of this political telegraph it af- 
fected, through the nervous fluid, the brain of 
the whole slaveholding community. 
son undoubtedly saw how important it was to 
him, and he could not forego its use. But, sir, 
he had strewn upon the earth the seminal prin- 
ciple ofa great truth; he had advertised the 
world of the true character of the slave trade 
and slavery; that truth had taken deep root; it 
was sending forth a vigo.ous growth, refreshing 
and invigorating over the whole country; even 
Mr. Jefferson himself, had he desired to destroy 
it, could not accomplish his purpose. He, 
and others in the same interest, might scathe its 
foliage with fire—might cut, and hack, and, mar, 
and Jop off its branches; although the axe might 
be laid at its trunk, and girdled around its entire 
circumference—yea, although men might strike 
at its roots with plough and spade, and attempt 
to root it from the earth, still it could not be 
destroyed; for the truth was there; its roots 
were firmly fixed, and it woulé sprout again, 
strong, vigorous, and fresh, in spite of every 
assault that might be made upon it; it was des- 
tined to remain as indestructible as the great 
truths that lay at the foundation of the throne 
of the Deity. 

I must be allowed to refer the committee, 
in support of my allegation that there were no 
perpetualists in the convention assembled to form 
the Constitution, to the Madison papers, pages 
1137, 1263, 1447. I must refer to the letters of 
Washington; to the speeches of Governor Mor- 
ris; Wilson, of Pennsylvania; and Dawes and 
others. Elliot’s Debates; and also to the famous 
speech of Luther Martin, of Maryland. 








“The primal duties shine aloft—like stars; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 


Mr Jeffer- | $°° 


THE POWER AND DUTY OF CONGRESS IN 
RELATION TO SLAVERY IN THE TERRITO- 
RIES. 

[This is the subject to which Mr. Wilson 
comes, after having exhibited the political influ- 
ence of slavery—after having showed that for 
48 years out of 60 it has had the Presidency, 
and enjoyed the benefit of executive influence to 
the detriment of the interests of free labor; that 
for the last 50 years it has governed the country 
in relation to a!l great and important political 
questions, particularly such questions as related 
to the extension of slave territory anc the per- 
petuity of slave institutions. He then pro- 
ceeds: ] 

I come now to the considesation of the gener- 
al question of the powés*and Gaty of Congress 
in regard to the subject of slavery in the ‘Terri- 
tories. That Congress has the power’ to legis- 
late for the Territories, cannet admit of a rea- 
sonable doubt. I look upon it now as merely a 
question of expediency, whether Congress will 
or not legislate upon that subject. I do not 
stop to argue about its constitutionality. The 
time for argument on that question has long 
since gone by. That power has been exercised 
by Congress; has bees recognized and acted up- 
on ever since the adoption of the Constitution. 
If Congress can do anything for the Territories, 
it can make Jaws in relation to the subject of 
slavery, to have effect within the Territories, as 
well as anything else. Slavery cannot exist 
anywhere except by positive law, it being in 
derogation of natural right. Now, sir, Il regard 
slavery as a blighting, withering curse upon ev- 
ery country with which it is infested. It passes 
over a eountry like a prairie fire; it burns up 
every green thing on the face of the earth, and, 
not content with that, it penetrates into the soil 
itself, and burns out its very power of produc- 
tiveness. You cannot, Mr. Chairman, look out 
from one of the windows of this Capitol, in any 
direction, and fet your eye traverse the surround- 
ing country, without seeing convincing evidence 
of this trath. The earth itself, the dilapidated 
buildings and ruined fences, become vocal in 
attestation of it. You cannot walk through the 
pub'ic market place of this city without seeing 
full and coevineing proof of it. The dumb beasts, 
yea, even the yokes and gears and implements 
of husbandry on the slave plantations all around 
us, speak out and bear unconflicting testimony 
of the blighting effects of slavery. Is this insti- 
tution, then, with such characteristics and at- 
tendant evils, to be sent into the Territories over 
which Congress has jurisdiction, by the exercise 
of the law-making powert Or, in oiher words, 
shall it be permitted to go and spread itself over 
those Territories to curse and ruin them, when 
Congress has the power to prevent it? 

The American Colonies passed Jaws to re- 
strain the slave trade here before the Revolu- 
tion, and asked the royal approval of those laws, 
which the British King, influenced by the base 
and sordid motives of his English subjects, with- 
held. The colonists, seventy-five years ago, 
were loud in their condemnation of the King 
for withholding his approval. Shall we, the 
members of an American Congress, in a free 
republican government, in this age of christian 
light and christian philarthropy—shall we send 
an institution to curse and crush the people of 
our Territones, of which our fathers justly com- 
plained of their governors for sending upon them 
three fourths of a century gone by? 

1 hold that Congress is bound to take care of 
the Territories, and so execute the trust as will 
best promote the permanent interest of those 
who may hereafter be entitled to the beneficial 
use. As amember of this Congress, I feel that 
Isustain a part of that responsibility, and it is 
my desire to acquit myself worthily in meeting 
it. I desire so to acquit myself that my own 
conscience will not upbraid me, and that, when I 
shall pass away, no reproach shall fal] upon me, 
or my children after me, for my acts here upon 
this momentous question. I have, sir, an only 
son, now a little fellow, whom some of this com- 
mittee may bave seen here. Think you that, 
when I am gone, and he shall grow up to man- 
hood, and shall come forward to act his part 
among the citizens of the country, 1 will leave 
it tobe cast in his teeth, as a reproach, that his 
father voted tu send slavery into those Territo- 
ries?’ No; oh, no! I look reverently up to the 
Father of us all, and fervently implore of Him 
to spare the child that reproach. May God for- 
bid it! 

Sir, let Congress give to those Territories free 
institutions and equal and just laws—institutions 
and laws that will improve, enlighten, educate, 
and elevate those who are now there, those who 
may hereafter go there, and the generations that 
may be born there in allafter time. Those are 
the institations and laws, and those only, that I 
am willing to de instrumental in sending into 
that comparatively new country. 

I have said that it is characteristic of the slave 
power to accomplish all its political parposes in 
this Government. I must now say that I think 
the power and influence of slavery over the ac- 
tion Of Congress is impaired, if not entirely 
g-ne. I make this declaration, not because | 
have any confidence in the politicians of the day. 
No, sir; 1 have none whatever. The politicians 
are just as ready now to betray their constitu- 
ents as they ever have been. [am sorry to say 
there is evidence enough of thie. My confi- 
dence isin the people. They have taken the 
matter into their own hands; they have brought 
themselves into order of battle and line, with- 
vut the word of command from any political lea- 
der. They are determined, and will execute 
their purposes. 

There was a time when, if ‘the slave power 
had any special work to be done, and wanted a 
northern man to do it, they hunted him up from 
New Hampshire; little, unfortunate New Hamp- 
shire was called upon to furnish the scavenger 
todothe dirty work. That day, thank God, 
has gone by, and it will not come again very 


n. 
‘I'he reform has been the work of the people 
themselves. Politicians have had litile to 
do with it. I think they rather resisted it; but 
the people triumphed, and the work is well 
done. If I do not misjudge, it is universally so 
throughout the whole extent of the northern 
States, from the Passumaquoddy bay to the 
head waters of the Des Moines river. 

I was surprised to hear the declarations made 
the other day by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. THompson) upon this subject. I was almost 
led to infer from his remarks that, in Indiana,the 
people went with the slave power in its measures 
and thatthe free labor of that noble, thriving, en- 
terprising State was ready to surrender all its 
interests to the supervisory eare and tender mer- 
cies of the southern politicians. On inquiry 
from other sources, I learn that it is not quite 
so; and,if | am not mistaken, when that gen- 
tleman comes to explain the positions taken in 
his recent speech to the free laboring people of 
his district, he will be met by difficulties hard to 
overcome. 

The North are not disposed to trespass or in- 
terfere with the rights of the South. Whee 
slavery exists within the States, and recognised 
by the Constitution of the United States, the 
northern people claim no right to interfere with 
it by any political action of this Government. 
The people ask no action by Congress on the 
subject of slavery within the States. But gen- 
tlemen need not ask me for my vote to extend 
the institution of slavery one single inch beyond 
its present boundaries. Did I say an inch, Mr. 
Chairman? Aye, I would not extend it one six- 
teen thousandth part of a hair’s breadth. I would 
not extend it, because it would be doing an irre- 
trievable wrong to my fellow man; because it 








Are scattered at the feet of man—like flowers.” 
[ Wordsworth. 
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would be doing irreparable wrong to those Terri- 


tories for which we are now to legislate; beqause 
it would be doing violence to nature and to nature’s 
God; and because it would be a wicked and 
wanton betrayal of the trust confided to me by 
the free, intelligent constituency which has done 
me the honor to send me here. 

It shall not be in the power of any man to 
shake a menacing finger at me, and look me in 
the face with a gibe of contempt, and say to me, 
in the insulting language of a former represen- 
tative from Virginia, (Mr. Randolph,) ‘we have 
conquered you, and we will conquer you again; 
we have not conquered you by the black slaves 
of the South, but by the white slaves of the 
North.’ No, sir, that remark never shall ap- 
ply to me. Gentlemen need not talk to me, or at- 
tempt to frighten me,by threats of the dissolution 
of the Union, Sir, Ido not permit myself to 
talk or even think about the dissolution of the 
Union; very few northern men do. We all 
look upon such a thing as impossible. But, sir, 
if the alternative should be presented to me of 
the extension of slavery or the dissolution of the 
Union, I would say, rather than extend slavery, 
let the Union, aye, the aniverse itself be dis- 
solved! Never, never will I raise my hand or 
my voice to give a vote by which slavery can or 


I will not, be moved from the purpose I have 
now announced, 

Mr. Chairman, I have but very imperfectly 
accomplished the duty I had assigned myself on 
this momentous question; but I am admonished 
that the pendulum of the clock is upon its last 
vibration of the hour allotted to me. 1 have 
made up the record of this day’s work of my 
life—imperfect I know. But Iam willing it 
should be unrolled and read by the whole peo- 
ple whom I have the honor to represent; I am 
willing it should be read by the people of this 
great country; above all, 1 am_ willing it should 
be unrolled and read by the light of eternity, in 
the presence of the assembled universe, and to 
abide the decree of the Omnipotent Judge upon 
the record. 





[Mr. Bancroft’s late letter on the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence was copied in the 
Register of Feb. 10th. We find a copy of that 
Declaration communicated by Rev. Mr. Tustin 
to the Presbyterian, which we lay before our 
readers. | 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


By the Citizens of Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, May 20, 1775. 


In conformity to an order issued by the Colon- 
el of Mecklenburg county, in North Carolina, a 
Convention, vested with unlimited powers, met 
at Charlotte, in said county, on the nineteenth 
day of May, 1775, when ApranaM ALEXANDER 
was chosen Chairman, and Jonn McKuitr 
ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

After a full and free discussion of the objects 
of the Convention, it was 


UNANIMOUSLY RESOLVED, 


I. That whosoever, directly or indirectly, 
abetted, or in any way, form or manner, counte- 
nanced the unchartered and dangerous invasion 
of our rights, as claimed by Great Britain, is an 
enemy to this country, to. America, and to the 
inherent and inalienable rights of man. 

Il. Resolved, That we, the citizens of Meck- 
Jenburg county, do hereby dissolve the political 
bands which have connected us to the mother 
country, and hereby absolve ourselves from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and abjure all 
political connection, contract, or association, 
with that nation, who have wantonly trampled 
on our rights and liberties, and inhumanly shed 
the innocent blood of American Patriots at Lex- 
ington. 

Ill. Resolved, That we do hereby declare our 
selves a free and independent people, are, and 
of right ought to be, a sovereign and self- 
governing association, under the control of no 
power, other than that of our God and the Gen- 
eral Government of Congress; to the maintain- 
ance of which Independence we solemnly pledge 
to each other our mutual co-operation, our lives, 
our fortunes, and our most sacred honour. 


ABRAHAM ALEXANDER, Chairman. 
J. M. ALexanpeEr, Secretary. 


Adam Alexander, 
Hezekiah Alexander, 
Ezra Alexander, 
Chas. Alexander, 
Waitstill Avery, 
Ephraim Brevard, 
Hezekiah J. Balch, 
Richard Barry, 
John Davidson, 
Wm. Davidson, 
Duncan Ocheltree, 
John Phifer, 

Thos. Polk, 
Ezekiel Polk, 


Henry Downs, 
John Flenniken, 
John Ford, 

Wm. Graham, 
James Harris, 
Robert [rwin, 
Wn. Kennon, 
Matthew McClure, 
Niell Morrison, 
Samuel Martin, 
John Queary, 
David Reese, 
Zacheus Willson, Sr. 
Wm. Willson, 
Benjamia Patton. 


{Mr. Tustin states that the signers were all, 
or nearly all, Scotch-Irish Presbyterian emi- 
grants, from the North of Ireland. Mr. H. J. 
Balch was a Presbyterian clergyman; the chair- 
man and secretary were Presbyterian elders. ] 





REV. JOHN WISE OF IPSWICH. 


[That religious liberty is the fountain of civil, 
and that the cause of civil liberty is deeply in- 
debted to Clergymen, we never felt more forci- 
bly than in listening to the Hon. Rufus Choate’s 
Lecture before the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, a phonographic report of which was publish- 
ed in the Times ofthe next day. We take the 
following from the Times’ Repost.] 


In running over Mr. Macaulay’s survey inthe 
last two years of James the Second, itis pecu- 
liar to see how the whole system of English 
tyranny reproduces itself, and re-enacts itself 
year by year. Here in Massachusetts, the same 
revolution that saved one saved exactly the other. 
On a stage less splendid and conspicuous, sur- 
rounded by scenery something less brilliant and 
historical, by actors something less renowned, 
commemorated by a less brilliant contemporan- 
ous literature, the same great cause of man was 
pleading here as there. Iu that same year of 
1638, which saw Oxford and Cambridge stand- 
ing disrobed for their Charters before James the 
Second, and turned in spite of themselves into 
Papists, there was witnessed a transaction at 
Ipswich, in the County of Essex, in Masschu- 
setts, which I recall with much pleasure—er- 
tremum hunc mihi. bd i 

In that darkest hour of our history—our whole 
colonial legislatere abolished, our whole civil 
power grasped by Sir Edmund Andross—our 
whole adopted law swept away by a stroke of the 
pen of the king—the principles of justice silenced 
—every man’s title to his farm requiring to be 
confirmed by a fine, those little democracies, 
the towns, annihilated by a law forbidding them 
to meet more than once a year, and that simply 
for the election of town officers—the gun an- 
nouncing to Boston that a standing army was 
quartered there, and overawing the liberty of 
the inhabitants,—at that moment of peril, Sir 
Edmund Andross was pleased to Jay a tax, and 
to apportion it upon the towns, and thereupon 
to ordain that they should assemble and. make 
choice of a commissioner, and that a board 
should be constituted for the assessment of the 
tax upon themselves. 

The meeting of the town of Ipswich, second 
only to Boston in size, in wealth, and in popu- 





lation, was to be held on the 13th of August, 
1687, Onthe evening before that day, the 


may be extended. As God is my judge | cannot, | p 


Rev. John Wise, minister of the town of Ips- 
wich, and several other inhabitants of Ipswich, 
met in what would now be called a prepara- 
tory caucus, atthe house of John Appleton, 
brother of Samuel Appleton, one of the most 
distinguished persons of that time—the ancestor 
of more than one family of Appletons, in a di- 
rect line—divines, lawyers, merchants, and 
physicians, the ornaments of your profession and 
of mine and of all professions. 

In that little preparatory caucus—I read from 
the record—it was discoursed and concladed 
that it was not the town’s duty to consent to 
that method of raising money. The next day 
they attended in town meeting. Mr. Wise 
made a speech, enforcing these coctrines, and 
thereupon the meeiing spread upon its records 
this votle—* That considering that the said act,” 
referring to the order of the Governor and Coun- 
cil, ‘* has infringed n our liberty, as it is 
contrary to the acts of His Majesty, by violat- 
ing the Statute law of the land, which declares 
that no taxation shall be laid unless with the 
consent of the people; they do therefore vote 
first, that they wili not choose a Commissioner, 
and decide that the Select men shal] not lay 
a a tax, till itis determined on by the peo- 

This was circulated in manuseripc through 
the County of Essex, it being illegal to print 
documents of this kiud. Other towns refused to 
pay their tax. And although Mr. Appleton 
was convicted of misdemeanor by a jury of 
Boston, who, as has well been said by one of 
the historians of the time, were foreigners, and 
held confined under bonds, yet this manuscript 
appreciably kept alive that feeling which declar- 
ed William and Mary deposed from the throne 
before it was known that William was imprison- 
ed; and forced by the thunder of Faneui! Hall, 
and by the thunder of Bunker Hill, 1e-proclaim- 
ed the same principle of English liberty which 
had long slumnbered in the breasts of the people. 

I hold that this scene, this incident, and these 
actors, deserve arecordin the old history of 
human rights. J shall not admit that Oxford 
and Cambridge, standing fur their charters, 
though Isaac Newton was one of the acade- 
micians, was personally more beautiful than 
John Wise speaking to the freemen of Ipswich, 
and they responding, he a graduate of Harvard 
College, celebrated in law as well as in litera- 
ture and dogmas of his own profession—the 
author of two tracts upon congregationalism— 
personally brave—an advocate of liberty of 
concience—a doctrine which it was no trifle to 
hold—and by all men’s confession better fitted 
than Sir William Philipps to conduct the Go- 
vernment. On that gravestone over his remains, 
and over which I have hung hundreds of times, 
it states that, ‘* in learning and talents, he shone 
above his contemporaries.”’ 

I wish I knew in what terms it was that he 
pleaded for the great principles upon which 
Hancock and Adams, and Henry resisted the 
Stamp Act—that where any power but the 
people can tax the people, there is an end to 
liberty. 

**Men and Brothers of Ispwich,’”’ said he, 
falling somewhat from the fervor of his address, 
‘*Men and Brothers of Ipswich—as I walked 
from my home, five miles distant, to be with 
you to-day—as J ascended the hill beyond, 
which the fishermen see the first and last upon 
the shore—as I took notice] of the coming Indian 
harvest following the ingathering of the grains 
—as ] saw here and there an old man not yet 
falling in sleep—children on their way to school, 
and flocks feeding in the pastures—as I remem- 
bered what this coast was a few centuries ago, 
and now beginning to blossom as the rose ; when 
I remeibered that, under God, liberty is here 
at all, my heart swelled (I own it) to think 
that that liberty isindanger. Safe beneath the 
Alps—safe behind the oo of Holland—she is 
in danger of being taken from us. Peradventure 
the light of this danger may be perceived. Per- 
adventure the light of this threatening dire cal- 
amity may soon show itself some degree better : 
but I for one do not believe it. Perhaps the 
hour of our deliverance is now at hand. It was 
only a few months since that I heard a learned 
divine say that there were signsin England that 
the spirit of our king was about to leave. His 
Majesty was a most blessed king. Holland, 
that gave her shelter to the fainting Pilgrims, 
may yet have within her a Prince of Orange for 
the deliverance of England. Meantime let us 
wait. Let us notdie by our own hands. Be- 
yond isthe sea, and behind us the pursuing 
hosts, but that sea may open, and the song of 
triumph be lifted up.” 





THE LIFE OF AN EDUCATED MASSACHU- 
SETTS MAN IN OLDEN TIME. 
[Conclusion of Mr. Choate’s Lecture. ] 


In inspecting, in conclusion, a little more close- 

ly the colonial period of 1688—unot ordinarily re- 
garded as the most interesting, it has seemed to 
me that the life of an educated man in that day, 
in Massachusetts, was a life of a great deal more 
interest, dignity and enjoyment even, than we 
are apt to imagine ; and that it would have com- 
pared acvantageously, in every thing of this res- 
pect, with an able and educated man of Massa- 
chusetts to-day. We look inte the life of Eng- 
land, in 1688, stored by the scenes, kindled by 
the passions, of a great action ; the crowning of 
a king, the consolidation of liberty, the reform 
of a constitution which has borne many amend- 
ments, and we are dazzled. Renown and grace 
are there. The glories of the Augustan age of 
English letters are just beginning to dawn, as 
morning rises upon the noon-day of learning. — 
Isaac Newton is unrolling the map of science. 
The beautiful eloquence, and more beautiful 
public character of Somers—the fair majestic 
brow of Marlboro’, on which the laurels of Glen- 
heim had not yet begun to cluster—we turn from 
those and look into the colonial life of these 
States. — 
_ What a life of small things is seen! Hard 
living, austere manners, provincial insignificance, 
stupendous words, little iormentings of jealousy, 
assembling conventions to construct platforms on 
which nothing was to be built ; [the reporter 
of the Times did not catch the remark, ‘‘ confes- 
sions of sin which had never been committed ee 
[Laughter] and thanksgivings for mercies which 
they would hardly seem to have received. Such 
seems to be the colonial life of that day. But 
look a little closer. Take the government cho- 
sen by the people in 1688. Take the Alumnus of 
Harvard College, learned in all the learning of 
his time—foremost man—and trace him through 
his life. Observe the dignity of his employ- 
ments, the weight of his course, his range of 
thought ; on what aliment his spiritual and in- 
tellectual nature could be nourished ; appreciate 
his past, his present, and his future, and then say 
whether a man of equal ability and promise to- 
day leads a higher and happier life than that,— 
First, last, and amidst all the elements of the life 
of such a man was just this—was just this great 
fact—it was a public life. He was a public 
creature: And what sort of a public man was 
het And what was he doing in that expacity ! 
Why, exactly this. He was in the act of build- 
ing up a republic, and he was aware of it—and 
therein was the felicity of his lot—he was con- 
sciously building up a new nation, which no man 
had before accomplished. The work was in the 
very process of doing from day to day, and from 
hour to hour. Every day and every hour was 
changing under his own hand, and his own eye. 
Instead of being recognized as a suitor of the 
State—instead of living for the rewards of enjoy- 
ment—his function was, and he felt it to be, the 
projector of a more happy plan of constructing 
and founding and planting a nation upon this 
waste of earth. ; 

He felt himself to be an architect of a great 
nation--conditores imperivrum. Whether the 





state, that greatest of the works of man, grander 
than pyramids, o1 epochs, or systems of stars, to 
last a year or a thousand—whether this should 
be contracted so as to be bounded on the north 
by the Merrimack, south by the Narragansett 
Bay, and west a litle this side the Hudson : or 
whether it should be expanded to the crystal 
hills and to the South Sea; or whether its char- 
ter should be contested, or a bayonet or a toma- 
hawk would arrest its progress, Or whether it 
should grow to be a learned commonwealth, a 
freer and happier England, a larger Geneva, & 
better and not less tasteful Athens ; all this de- 
pended on what Mr. Wise should do, or omit to 
do, before he laid down upon his pillow on that 
day. Public life did net consist in being sent 
with half a dozen persons, to be voted down by 
half of North America in every good project that 
is undertaken, } 
Sech a man would have to correspond in 
twenty-four hours with Connecticut and Ply- 
mouth, Rhode Island and New York, upon boun- 
dary lines, and colony differences. He would 
have to collate an extremely satisfactory result 
about Indians upon the Penobscot and Casco. 
He would have to concur about sending troops 
to Quebec. He would have to watch the In- 
dians. He would have to reportabout the strug- 
gle between the people and William of Orange 
and Stewart. He would have to plead to His 
Majesty that he had not forfeited his right to the 
charter. He must confer upon the right law 
with grave and learned magistrates—with father 
and son, upon the ecclestical well-being of the 
Commonwealth—upon the crisis of Congrega- 
tionalism—the usurpations of Papacy and Epis- 
copacy —the agencies of the invisible world—the 
backsliding of conscience—and with all that, a 
fear of change continually perplexing the church, 
Compare his life with a man of equal abilities. 
How guarded that life was! how guarded by 
individual responsibilities! how far higher and 
wider a range of topics! Take the first man in 
Massachusetts; take his Excellency the Gover- 
nor, for example, (may God grant him a long 
life)—! Applause|—what has he to do about In- 
dians apon the Penobscot, or the Dutch on the 
Hudson? How much of his sleep does he lose 
in apprehension that the next steamer will bring 
the news that the Crown of England has repealed 
the Constiution of Massachusettst How long 
will it be before another Cotton Mather will draw 
his curtain at dead of night, to be told that 
| witcheraft is in operation way down there in 
Danvers? (Laughter.) Where now are those 
tears—that faded cheek—that throbbing heart— 
that brow furrowed with imperishable lines of 
care, that cast the seed into the earth, which an 
age far distant, and after the sower was in his 
grave, would reap? Do yon think that the 
ancestors had noenjoyment? Do you think that 
if the 18th century had not spread out its varied 
banquet of taste, that therefore they found no 
care after these great tasks of the day were done, 
and no element for the higher necessities of in- 
tellect? Had they not the learning of Greece 
and Rome, and the transcendant literature of the 
17th century, with all the myriad voices of in- 
ternal feeling? Andif you take away Shak- 
speare as too fanciful, and Spencer as too imag- 
inative, you may leave them Baxter and Jeremy 
Taylor, with thoughts that never despair—you 
leave them the delightful parable of John Bun- 
yan, and that free philosophy—the gift of Cotton 
Mather, who hed the taste to collect those pecu- 
liar views which had shown all the good spirits 
the way to heaven; avd you also leave to them 
the inspiration of John Milton, ‘‘ worthy of the 
power to shame to silence the Muses of Pagan- 
ism, and soften the pains of a Christian martyr,”’ 
as Foster has said. How proper that, to close 
the life of a Christian of thatday! Poetry has 
ever some participation of divineness. There it 
surveyeth and conferreth magnanimity, as well 
as a delecta:ion. But poetry, let me say, in 
concluding, poetry, then, upon the Appennines, 
has known her mission well—has come down 
from the clouds—from the peerless home of the 
spirit of beauty afar off—not to delight the ear 
with chimes, the fancy with images, or the 
curiosity with food; but to purify, to elevate 
and instruct the highest and noblest parts of our 
nature—to mitigate and assuage troubled tho’ts, 
—to substitute for the pecuniarism of society, 
‘whatsoever things in Nature are lovely— 
whatsoever things are pure—whatsoever things 
are of good report,”—to let fall from our hands 
the dust.that is in them, and to take therein the 
Golden Key that opes the palace to eternity. 











NEANDER’S VIEWS OF INSPIRATION. 


[The following extracts from Neander’s 
Life of Christ, on a subject which is destined to 


‘|$ccupy more and more of public attention, de- 


serve to be read and pondered. ] 


‘* Tt must he regarded as one of the greatest 
boons which the purifying process of Protes- 
tant theology in Germany has conferred upon 
faith, as well as science, that the old mechani- 
cai view of Inspiration has been so generally 
abandoned. That doctrine, and the forced 
harmonies to which it led, demanded a clerklike 
accuracy in the evangelical accounts, and 
could not admiteven the slightest contradiction 
inthem. But we are not now compelled to 
have recourse to subtilities, against which our 
sense of truth rebels. * * * The chasms in 
the gospel history were unavoidable in the trans- 
mission of divine trath, through such lowly 
human means.” Page 7, of the Translation. 

* But we are kept in very narrow limits on 
this point by the paucity of our materials, con- 
sisting as they do of fragmentary accounts, 
whose literal accuraty we have no right to pre- 
suppose.’’ Page 1. 

‘¢ The ouly reasonable conclusion would be, 
that Luke, or the writer from whom he copied, 
had fallen into an anachronism or an erroneous 
combination of facts.” Page 21. 

‘6In the narrative before us, we need not 
attach the same indisputable certainty to the 
details, as to the general substance. * * * 
We cannot vouch with equal positiveness for the 
accuracy of Matthew’s statement of the means 
by which the sages ‘earned, after their arrival 
in Jerusalem, that the ehosen child was to be 
born in Bethlehem.’* Page 27. 

«If, therefore, we find on close inquiry, that 
the historical statements are somewhat obscured 
by subjective influences, our estimate of their 


Sach a result would not conflict in the least 
with the only tenable idea of Inspiration. * * 
* Inspiration, both in its nature and its objects, 
refers only to man’s religious interest and to 
puints connected with it.” Page 47. 

‘‘ Nor does his citation of the books of the 
Old Testament, by the accustomed titles imply 
any sanction on his part of the prevalent opinions 
in regard to their authors.” Page 114. 

“ As for Judas Iscariot, itby no means fol- 
lows from the passages, which say that Christ 
knew him from the beginoing, that he knew him 
as an enemy anda traitor. Nor does the awful 
contrast between his apostolic calling, and his 
final state show that Christ was wholly deceived 





in him. He doubtless perceived in 





him, as in the rest of the apostles, the impure 
influence of the worldly and selfish element, yet 
he may have hoped (to do for him, what be 
certainly did for others:)1o remove it by the 
enlightening and purifying effects of his personal 
intercourse ; a result, however, which we freely 
admit, depended on the free self determination of 
Judas, and could therefore be unerringly: known. 
to none but the Omniscient.” Page 118. 


cxenpsiencencaene eT 


“Truth fails not; but her outward forms, that bear 
The longest date, do melt like frosty rime, 
That in the morning whitened hill and plain, + 





And is no more.” [ Wordsworth. 


veracity need bein no wise affected thereby. © 
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were sent to him by the corporation ; the last of | before them, would stand pledged to accept the 
C Hl R I § T I A N R 1D Gi ] S T ER which ee pom mgs ae res bs nomination W the Corporation. Such an ob- 

present for jection Dr. G. regarded as having no weight. 
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Mr. Clay is himself aslaveholder. “He is 
pecuniari!y concerned in the profit or loss of 
slavery. He is politically its defender and sup- 
porter. The associations of his whole life—the 
social influences around him—may be supposed 
to have blunted that keen sense of the abstract 
enormity of the system which would be felt by 
one not familiar with it, nor concerned init. As 
a wise and discerning man, he must know full 
well that whatever palliatives or excuses for 
slavery his circumstances may suggest, it is still 
aruinous policy, a miserable economy, and a 
disastrous evil. Such a man as he is not likely 
to be biased in favor of slavery—and yet, the 
words which’ he utters upon the subject must 
have moie weight with slaveholders than any 
which might come from a citizen of a free State. 

The question to which Mr. Clay addresses 
himself is this—Whether Slavery as it now 
exists in Kentucky shall be left to a perpetual 
or indefinite continuance, or some provision be 
made in the New Constitution of that State for 





appropriated five or six hundred dollars for the }. 
object. Let all our cities follow its example— 
even those where private benevolence has led 
the way; for there also the aid of the City arm 
is needed to extend the work. Let each aid 
the other, and supply whatever is lacking. 











nd 
prive the slave of his long-deferred chance of 
liberty. Nor does Mr. Clay propose, asa Part 
of his plan, the prohibition of the introduction of 
slaves into Kentucky from other States, to sup. 
ply any demand which might follow on the ex. 
portation of those who successively attain to that 
a of their twenty-eight years’ servitude,— 
ae thirty-four to thirty-nine years most elapse 
ore hie-scheme can begin to operate, Mr, 
Clay suggests that among the reasons which 
should urge Kentucky to some measures for 
abolition, is the fact of her exposed situation be- 
tween the free and the slave States, which 
case of any collision between ther, aiid make 
her soi! the bastle-ground, and he; population any discus 
the principal sufferers. * go much. 
We shall entertain large expectations for the it. The ef 
cause of the abolition of slavery from this letter happily, by 
of one of our foremost statesmen. We think; ble that li 
will greatly extend and deepen that feeling prayer as t 
which must move the hearts of the large majori- moved—th 


cost the State and city more for police, courts 
and prisons, if they are suffered to go at large, 
than it would to take them now, maintain them, 
and make them useful citizens. 


; Mr. Tukey directs attention to a fertile occa- 
sion of juvenile crime—viz: licensing minors to 
sell papers, &c. : 


Daring the year 1846, out of 112 minors ar- 
rested for larceny, and carried before the courts, 
46 were newsboys During the year 1847, out 
of 112 minors, 58 were news-boys. During the 
year 1847, out of 30 licensed, six were brought 
in for larceny during one week. 

He adds: 


There is evidently a great increase of crime 
among minors. ‘The police books show that the 
number arrested and brought in is more than one 
hundred each quarter. 
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electors that atevery choice they prefer a man of 
solid learning in divinity, of sound or orthodox} The questivn of filling the Hollis professorship 
was with the Corporation; this was their re- 


principles; one who is well gifted to teach, of a 

sober and pious life, and of a grave conversation.’’ : ! 

In acceding to this, he subjoined to it, ‘a form for | sponsibility, and he should hold them to it upon 

the Professor of Divinity to agree to at his inaugu-| their consciences and before God, to discharge 
it in che spirit and intention of its founder. On 
the Board of Overseers would devolve the re- 


ration,’’ subsequently modified in its language by 
the Overseers, requiring ‘that he declare it as his 
sponsibility of confirming or rejecting the nomi- 
nation, 


belief that the Bible is the only and most perfect 
rule of faith and practice; and that he promise to 

The question was then taken on the adoption 

of the resolution, which was decided in the af- 


explain and open the scriptures with integrity and 
faithfulness according to the best light that God 
shall give him.” Thus plainly had Mr. Hollis 
firmative, and the report with the resolation or- 
dered to be transmitted to the Corporation. The 
Board then adjourned without day. 








MEETING OF THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS 
OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


Agreeably to adjournment, this meeting ws 
held in the Senate Chamber, on Thursday noon 
of last week. Governor Briggs was in the 
chair; and inthe absence of Rev. Dr. Pierce, 
the Secretary, who was detained at home by ill- 
ness, Rev. Dr, Frothingham was appointed 
Secretary for the time being. 

Rev. Dr. Gannett, chairman of the Com- 
mittee appointed at the previous meeting of 
Feb. 15, to whom was referred the resolution 
at that time offered by Dr. G. on the subject 

-of providing religious instruction for the Col- 
lege, (see Register of Match 3,) submitted a 
report, which concluded with recommending the 
following resolution in place of the one previ- 
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PREVENTION -OF PAUPERISM- 


The annual Discourse before the Society was 
delivered on Sunday Evening by Rev. E. Pea- 
body, who treated the theme with all the depth 
and force that it merits. Fearful testimony was 
offered of the increase of Pauperism and Crime; 
a moré judicious and systematic mode of relief 
was suggested, and especial stress was laid up- 
on the desirableness and efficiency of preventive 
and educational measures. Unless we provide 
seasonably and sufficiently for the training of the 
young, Alms Houses and Prisons must continue 
to be called for as stupendous monuments of 
our folly and neglect. 


Mr. Ep 
the two fas| 
however, t 
ics more t 
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shown that he received the words *‘sound or ortho- 
dox”’ ia the most liberal acceptation, and inteaded 
they shonld be so understood by others, and never 
taken in a sense inconsistent with the truly protes- 
tant and scriptural test which he had subjoined— 
evidently to prevent forever any such sectarian ap- 
plication of them. 

To impate to this most Catholic Christian a sec- 
tarian design in thus agreeing to the use of the 
words ‘‘sound or orthodox,’? was to dishonor his 
memory, as well as to contradict the whole tenor 
of his life and character. He breathed the very 
soul of religious freedom, At the same period 
thit he was founding his professorship of divinity 





Mr. T. has the following statement respecting 
female vagrants ; 


I know of no one thing that is so much needed 
as a proper home for idle and vagrant female 
children, the ascertained number of which class 
is 184. There are undoubtedly 300 of the same 


THE SRAMEN’S AID SOCIETY OF THE CITY 
OF BOSTON. 

We noticed the anniversary of this Society. 

The sixteenth Report of their doings is now be- 


ously laid before the Board: 

‘Resolved, That this Board recommend to the 
Corporation of Harvard College to make suita- 
ble provision for the religious instruction and 
moral and spiritual culture of the students in the 
College, by filling the existing vacancy in the 
Hollis Professorship of Divinity; and that it ad- 
vise the Corporation, if necessary, to make such 
annual provision from the general funds of the 
College as may be requisite for the object here- 
in described. 

The Report having been unanimously accep!- 
ed, the question was moved for its adoption; 
which gave rise to quite a debate. It was open- 

-ed by Rev. De. H. Batiou, Jr., who was not 
prepared to vote in favor of the resolution, be- 
cause it seemed to him that the Board, in pass- 
ing it, would be pledged to accept the appoint- 
ment of the Corporation, even though the latter, 


here, he was earnestly promoting christian charity 
at home. He was one of the committee of dissenting 
gentlemen who prepared ‘a paper of advices,’’ to 
be submitted to the assembly of divines at Salter’s 
hall in London, 1719, for healing the divisions con- 
sequent upon the Trinitarian controversy, then at 
its height of excitement among the English dis- 
senters; and he ardently cooperated with those 
who opposed the scheme of subscribing the trinita- 
rian faith, and rested on the Bible alone. The 
celebrated William Whiston alluded, in his me- 
moirs, to this remarkable assembly, ‘‘as the first ex- 
ample of a body of Christians making a public 
declaration of Christian liberty in matters of re- 
ligion.’? This they did by a majority of four; and 
Mr. Whiston observed that Sir Joseph Jekyl, the 
excellent master of the rolls, remarked on the oc- 
casion, that ‘tthe Bible had carried it by four.”’ 
How heartily Hollis rejoiced at this result, might 
be seen by a quotation from one of his letters con- 
tained in Mr. Gray’s letter to Governor Lincoln, 
which the Rev. gentleman had before him. Hollis 
was everywhere and at all times consistent in his 
liberal views. 


fore us, from the pen of the secretary in a 
beautifully printed pamphlet. This society, 
with its noble objects, its beneficent labors, and 
happy influences, holds a deserved prominence 
among the charitable institutions of the day, and 
is distinguished by its being constituted of the 
ladies of Boston and vicinity. They are its im- 
mediate and active members, they its officers 
and managers, Who can look over the names 
filling seven pages of the pamphlet, and not 
fee) an honest pride at such an array? 

This society has, in common with every be- 
nevolent operation, been affected by the recent 
money-pressure, in consequence of which the 
donations and contributions have not been so 
numerous as in some former years. Yet the 
deficit ismuch less than we were prepared to 
expect ; less doubtless under the attentive care 


character now in the city—they may be seen at 
the entrance of every public building and every 
great thoroughfare, peddling small articles o beg- 
ging, and insulting every person who refuses to 
buy or give, when asked. Many of them have 
been so long neglected that they are familiar 
with crime, in its worst forms ; but against whom 
it is difficult to procure-evidence, and when pro- 
cured, the only place they can be sent is to the 
House of Correctiomor House of Industry, for 
short terms, and then they are suffered to go at 
large, without a proper home, or friends to care 
for them. ’ 


Of the inadequacy of existing means to reach 
and remove, or remedy these evils, Marshal 
Tukey speaks as follows: 

In regard to habitual truants from the schools, 
I am satisfied that the powers of the Courts, and 
the City authorities, are entirely inadequate to 
meet the evil. The late Mayor in his desire to 
cooperate with the School Committee, and the 


The Society will take immediate measures to 
publish the Discourse. It will be an invaluable 
contribution to the department where it belongs. 

“s 











For the Register. 


HENRY CLAY’S LETTER ON EMANCIPATION. 


This is an- Anti-Slavery document, of the most 
effective character, We have never read any- 
thing on the subject of slavery in America, 
whether from a supporter or an opponent of that 
outrage on our common humanity, which prom- 
ised to do more towards the diffusion of abolition 
sentiments, Our hope for the removal of slavery 
from our country has always rested chiefly upon 
the treatment which the subject should receive 
from writers in the slave States. There are 
reasons, founded in the infirmities of homer 


its gradual and ultimate extinction. He takes a 
passing notice of the extravagant notion main- 
tained by Mr. Calhoun and a few others, that 
slavery is an actual blessing, that it is even fa- 
vorable to the preservation of liberty, and that 
it ought to exist in every well organised society. 
Mr. Clay expresses a contrary opinion, and if 
his opinion needs support, he intimates an argu- 
ment which would be conclusive on his side; 
namely, that if slavery be the good thing which 
it is alleged to be, it would be necessary in order 
to secure its blessings that a portion of the white 
race in some places, and all the whites in Africa 
should be reduced to slavery. A logical con- 
clusion which, however, is far from ageeeable. 
Mr. Clay makes an equally summary disposal of 
the plea for Slavery founded on the alleged in- 


ty of this Union, before any really effective mea. 
sures will be taken to remove from us the foulest 
of al] the enormities which is still upheld either 
in @ civilized or even ina barbarous region of the 
earth. Mr. Clay will be instrumental in some 
Wart, 00 hope it will be a shorter, a wiser, and 
4 more just way than that which he proposes— 
—to the enfranchisement of both the blacks and 
the whites in this nation. This letter will excite 
in the minds and hearts of thousands a new sense 
of the evil and wickedness of slavery. The very 
means which he proposes for relief from it, will 


fstartle many of the indifferent and the unthink- 


ing, to a just conception of that “ domestic in- 
stitution.”” He will have aroused many to think 
with fearful apprehension of the curse which, 
from the moment of its infliction upon us, hag 
been steadily extending its ruinous effects. Very 
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tellectual inferiority of the blacks. This plea, 
he says, would subjugate anc reduce to bond- 
age the races and nations who might be infe- 
rior in intellectual culture to any neighboring na- 
tion. The plea would also apply to individuals, 
and so the wisest man in the world would have 
the right to enslave all his fellow men. 

If the whites are thus intellectually superior 
to the blacks, says Mr. Clay, we have higher 
duties and cbligations. Instead of doing unjust- 
ly by those less blessed than ourselves, we ought 
to instruct, to improve, and to enlighten them. 
What a terrible condemnation do those words 
of Mr. Clay’s Letter which we have italicised, 
prenounce upon thatinstitution to which he has 
heretofore given his support. How sadly in 
contrast with these good words are the laws of 
Slave States which forbid the instruction, 
the improvement, and the enlightenment of 
the blacks under the severest penalties! 

These frank and unqualified admissions of 
this distinguished Statesman give to his Letter 
the only value which it will have in the opinion 


In England, as here, he went for 
the Bible, and the Bible only, as the rule of faith 
among Christians. Our University owed him an 
everlasting debt of gratitude. The Theological 
school which had grown out of his professorship, 
rested on the same scriptural foundation. When 
| the committee, appointed by the overseers, to ex- 
amine this school should make their report, it would 
| be seen that their foundation was still unimpaired, 
and that the Catholic spirit of Hollis prevailed 
there. 


teachers of the several Schools, directed me tw 
detail some officer whose whole duty it should 
be to look after the truants that were reported to 
him, by the masters of the several schools. 

From the report of the officer detailed for this 
purpose, Mr. Ohver H. Spurr, in whose interest 
in the welfare of the children, as well as the 
Schools, I have the utmost confidence, I make 
the following extract, which will give you some 
idea of the difficulties in this matter. 

‘During the year that] have had the charge 
of Truants, I have been called upon by the 
teachers uf the Grammar and other Schools, to 
nearly 300 truant and idle children ; and for the 
want of some system by which to be governed, 
my practice has been as far as possible adapted 
to the circumstances of the case. I first call up- 
on the parents, find out their condition and the 
character of the boy complained of, in order to 
know how to proceed with him ; admonish him, 
and always in the first instance take him back to 
the school to which he belongs. In many cases 
this course has been sufficient. If called again 
to the same boy, by the consent of the parents, 
I have locked him up for a few hours, and given 
him to understand that a complaint against him 
would remain on file to be proceeced with if he 
again offends. ‘This sometimes has been enough, 


many, after the perusal of his letter, wil) say— 
what an abuminable iniquity we must have been 
upholding in our country, if one of our wisest 
statesmen can propose for its removal no better 
plan than one which involves the very worst fea- 
tures of coolly planned oppression and tyranny t 
If this be the mode of relief, what must be the 
disease t 


of woman than it would have been in other 
hands. The pecuniary condition of the socie- 
ty, is shown in the following statistics from the 
Report: 


nature, which impair the effect of everything 
that is written or said against slavery in the free 
States. The charges of unfair interference—of 
the want of proper information—of obtruding un- 
asked advice, and of neglecting our own sins— 
are readily returned by the South, in answer to 
the appeals of Northern abolitionists ; and though 
the charges may be as unjust and as silly as those 
against whom they are uttered say that they are, 
they do, nevertheless, serve as fuils for unanswer- 
able arguments, and open angry debates, in which 
the main issue is, cot unfrequently, wholly for- 
gotten. We look, therefore, to southern essays, 
letters, sermons and speeches, for the most ef- 
fective abolition documents, and we class amoag 
these everything that is written there about 
slavery, even if it be in its defence. Let the 
ministers and the statesmen of the South only 
write and speak on the subject of slavery—let 
them choose their own method and arguments— 
and whatever they write or say shall be the con- 
demnation of slavery. Even their defences, pal- 
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in filling. the vacancy, should disregard the con- 
dition specified by Mr. Hollis, that the incum- 
bent should be a man ‘‘of sound and orthodox 
ptinciples.”’ 

Rev. Wa. M, Rocers expressed himself in 
favor of the resolution of the Committee, and 
urged reasons for filling the Hollis professorship, 
rather than creating any new office; viz. that 
the province of the Hollis professorship was to 
supply religious instruction to the students of 
the college; that the Government were bound 





The number of boarders received in the House, 
for the past year, has been sixteen hundred and 
twenty-five. This we had hoped would have 
been sufficient to have enabled it fully to meet 
its expenses, but this it has hardly accomplish- 
ed, fer while these amount to $6415, the re- 
ceipts show but $6052, thus falling short $363. 
But from this we must deduct the board that 
has been given to sick and destitute seamen 
which amounis to $250. The profits accruing 
from the store, after purchasing the stock, pay- 
ing the workmen, and deducting that which is 
given away, we appropriate, together with the 
subscriptions and donations we receive, and the 
interest upon the fund we have, to the paying 
the rents of house and store, the salaries of those 
employed and other incidental expenses, which 
amount in all to about $2,500. We havea 
fund of $5000, arising mostly from donations, 
part of which has been left us with the proviso 
that we expend only the interest, and upon the 
remaincer we would not willingly draw for the 
present. 





Hon. James Savace expressed his opinion 
that the terms of the foundation of the Hollis 
professorship would be met in the appointment 
to perpetuate the department, for the establish- | fa Professor to whom the Scriptures were the 
ment and continuance of which i: had received | Supreme rule of faith and practice. This was to 
the funds in trust. Having expressed his pre- | be of sound and orthodox principles. No more 
ference, and the reasons for it, Mr. Rogers al- | could be demanded of any man whom the Cor- 
lauded to the agitation which ia former years had | poration might elect. As to orthodox and het- 
taken place, as to the religious opinions required |erodox,—why, he himself was orthodox and all 
by the statutes in the incumbent of the profes- |around him were orthodox. 


He felt no appre- 
sorship. It was his own conviction that the | hension that any other than an orthodox Profes- 
Hollis foundation was Orthodox, and that no 


sor would be nominated by the Corporation, or 
Unitarian could rightfully be elected to the 


accepted by the Board of Overseers. 
chair of the Hollis professor of Divinity. Ard 


For the Register. 
FREE LECTURES AT PITTS ST. CHAPEL. 


Mr. Epitor.—Among the many benevolent 
movements at the present time, we have noticed 
with peculiar pleasure the free lectures on Phy- 
siology to females, now in course of delivery at 
Pius St. Chapel, by Miss Hunt, whcse practical 
skill in this science is gratefully recognized by 
many of your readers, These lectures are de- 
signed for the worshippers at our Free Chapels, 
—many of whom have little orno knowledge of 
physical laws, and no opportunity of acquiring 
information so important,—and they have been 








but not often. 


Rev. Mr. Rocers rose to say, that there was 
that question only slumbered. He would not 


prematurely awaken it. In due time it would 
break forth, and he believed there would be a 
honor. He would 
confide in the Corporation that they would do 
right; and before such a body—a body having 
the power to du wrong, but nevertheless, doing 


resurrection to glory and 


right—he could prostrate himself in adoration, 
if idolatry were allowable on earth. 


a line of demarcation well understood running 
through the Board; that there were Orthodox 
members and Unitarian members. Mr. R. com- 
plained that Mr. Savage had merely played up- 
te words, and while he would not go further 
| into controversy on the subject, he would say 
/this;—that he believed that Hollis intended to 
|exclude from his foundation, to the end of time, 
every Unitarian. 





The amount of salesin the store is $8,299, 
and the clothing we have given away, we have 
valued at thirty-five dollars, thirty-seven cents. 

Our stock of goods on hand, we estimate at} 
$2,979. We have recently made some new; 
arrangements in regard tothe store which we 
think will be for its advantage. We feel that al 
interests are in excellent hands, and that it has! 





every prospect of doing well. i 


We give in part the conclusion, and would | 


After taking a boy to School two 
or three times, and he finds that nothing further 
is done, the Police-man's badge and staff have 
no terrors for him. The reason I think is this. 
The law does not reach his case—the Courts 
say he is not a vagrant, because he has a home 
—and he is not a stubborn and disobedient child 
within the meaning of the statete. He is diso- 
bedient only so far as he is a truant; and there 
is no law against truancy. I have been into 
Court with a number of such cases and did not 


liations and excuses of it, as well ag their feeble , 
or emphatic admissions of its iniquity, shall all; 
help to open the eyes and relax the grasp of} 
slaveholders. They may write and speax about | 
it in any way that pleases them, and they will 





help to expose it and to hasten iis abolition. 
There is no possible way of writing or speak- 

ing on this subject of slavery, by those who are 

concerned in it, which will not increase in this 


of most of the uncompromising opponents of 
He asks for it only a temporary allow- 
ance during which it shall be put under a course 
of treatment designed to result in its abolition. 
He offers for slavery no apology, he affirms that 
it is an evil of an increasing magnitude, and is 
inconsistent with the best good of either party 
Thos far we find cause for high satisfac- 


slavery. 


to it. 





listened to with marked interest by an audience, 
composed principally of the constant attendants 
at Pitts St. Chapel. The lectures have been 
commenced with the hope of preventing, by io- 
struction in physiological truths, much illness / 
and suffering, and the want which must be their | 
inevitable consequence among those, whose daily 
labor earns their daily bread. We trust, how- 
ever, to see more important results. Believing 
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tion in Mr. Clay’s Letter. It breaks silence, it 
leads to debate, it suggests duties, it reminds 
men of risks, it prepares the way for more wise 
and more just views on the subject. 

But when Mr. Clay comes to state and de- 
fine his plan, we can accord with him and com- 
mend him no longer. There isin it a lack of hearty 
earnest feeling, of deep pity and sympathy for 
the slaves. The outrageous iniquity which 
has so long cursed their race among us draws 
from him no plaint, no tenderness of emo- 
tion; and the wungenerous and calculating 
scheme which he offers for their relief is 
proposed with a stern coldness which is 
absolutely shocking. He proposes three prin- 
ciples to regulate a system of emancipation. It 
must be slow, cautious, and gradual: the slaves 
must be exported when the period fixed for their 
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. : succeed in sustaining the complaint. The de- 
Rev: i K. Sayeed Wh Aitel ve aie suggest that so excellent a plea honed sarees cision was almost faial tothe boy, and a great 
,and so touching a persuasive for doing good, as | injury to the Sehool to which he belonged. The 


| sider that t of hi - ; 

| ster that the “ee taken by one of his col lie this Report, thould be left here and thereat! Only course left for oa after this, was to watch 
leagues on the Committee, [Mr. Rogers,] had | aa i the boy until we could arrest him for some ‘tri- 
|homesin Boston and vicinity, which are not! .. —-- . 

a aaa OH ; fling offence known to the law, and have him 
yet represented in this pomp fe but which aré | punished—which{seemed to be necessary for the 
greatly indebted to sailors for their comforts,, good of the boy, us well as the School.”’ 

|and may fee] ita duty and a privilege to onite) 


jin the cause here commended. rf } 


that many of the evil habits of mature life are 
due and traceable to ignorant and thoughiles 
management in childhood and youth, and hopim 
that a religious obedience to physical laws will 
be enforced in families, through the mothers’ ac- — 
quaintance with truths so simple and beautiful, © 
we feel that these lectures may, nay, will induce | 
to moral as well as physical health. Children, © 
trained to habits in strict accordance with the 
laws of their being, would hardly at a later 
period of life, become slaves to an appetite for | 
strong drink,—that “unclean spirit,” which ever _ 
brings with it “other spirits more wicked than | 
itself.” The Hon. Horace Mann, in his last re- © 
port to the Board of Education, while advocat- © 
ing the necessity of ‘‘a general diffusion of physi- 4 
ological knowledge,” says, “when Satan ap- ~ 
proaches in that form, in which he has hitherto ~ 


country the number of its enemies, and help to- 
wards working out the as yet dark problem, as 
to the way in which the curse shall be removed. 
We read, a few years since, a printed sermon, 
by a southern clergyman, in which the author 
attempted to find a wariant for slavery in the 
Bible, and commended the institution for some 
social and domestic blessings. We could not 
suppose that he wrote the discourse in bravado 
or effrontery. He really intended to advocate 
and uphold that ‘ domestic institation.’’ But 
between his evident conviction that if slavery 
were innocent and good the Bible ought to author- 
ize it, and the absolute fai'ure of his attempt to 
prove that it does, the author’s position, and the 
position of his subject too, was much like that of 
a ship, stranded high and dry on the beach. The 


Rev. Da. Battov rose again and made the 
remark, that, in his own opinion, one could not 
properly be elected Hollis professor of Divinity, 
who was not ‘‘orthodox’’ in the common and 





| frustrated the great object of the Committee— 
honest acceptation of the word. which was to prevent such a discussion as had 

Hon. Wuirte followed jarisen. They had united in the Resolution, 
Mr. Rogers ina very able, felicitous speech | had agreed io urge simply the filling of the 
which has by request been prepared by him for | Hollis professorship, and had admitted the right 
publication, and communicated through the Dai- | of the Corporation to make the appointment ac- 
ly Advertiser of Wednesday of the present week. | cording to their own convictions of duty, and 
As the discussion must come up again, and in- | their own judgment. There had been indeed 
deed has already commenced in this debate be- | differences of opinion recognized in Committee | 4 
fore the Board, the people of the commonwealth | as to what the statutes of the foundation requir- pork deme dems jes poy fewesey ee) 
will have before them, in the remarks of Judge | quired in the person to be appointed Hollis) 15: there are those who still remember and as 
White, a help which we doubt not they will | Professor. Nevertheless a willingness bad been | for them, has added new hope and trustfulness to 
appreciate in forming an intelligent judgment in | expressed to relinquish individual preferences | their pathway in life. To one, and another, has, 


the case. We are gladto be able to furnish | rather than that the professorship should remain | the parting year brovght a happy release from 


Danie APPLETON 

Surely our city government and fellow-citi- 
zens will feel the necessity of taking some im- 
mediate and effective measures in view of the 
state of things here disclosed. There will be 
need of effurt both on the part of the city gov- 
ernment and of private individuals. 

One fact mentioned by Marshal Tukey de- 
serves particular attention—that from eight to 
nine hundred of the children, from neglect and 
bad habits, are not fit to enter any of our pre- 
sent schuols. What shall be done with these ! 





We have upon our pension list twelve widow- | 
ed females, to whom we have given one hundred | 
and fifty six dollars. Divided among them it is | 
but a smal! pittance, but it has helped to cheer | 
and gladden their sunset of life. Truly grate- | 








it to our readers in connexion with our Report. 


“Judge White’s remarks before the Overseers of 
Harvard College, on Thursday last, were subsian- 
tially as follows :— 

He said that he fully agreed with the Rev. mem- 
ber who had jast spoken, in thinking that the Hol- 
lis Professoiship should be filled, and in regarding 
the founder as among the most noble-hearted of ail 
the benefactors of Harvard College. 

The Corporation were bound, upon every prin- 
ciple, to sustain this Professorship in the spirit and 
for the purpose of its foundation. They had ac- 
cepted the important trust, and they should fill it 
with the same scrupulous fidelity which had hith- 
erto so honorably distinguished their management 
of all their trast funds. In addition to this the 
members of the corporation, in the life-time of 
Hollis, and at his urgent request, had entered into 
some special obligations ot fidelity to him, which 
ought to be remembered by their successors. Bat 
above ail, it should never be forgotten what a bless- 
ing Hollis bad conferred upon the University by 
placing his professorship of divinity on the broad 
groand of the Scriptures, and thereby securirg it, 
as we trust forever, against the introduction of any 
exclusive, sectarian creed. For this alone the col- 
lege should cherish the Hollis professorship as the 
apple of its eye. Had another sort of man than 
Hollis been the founder, the college might have 
been bound, hand and foot, in the shackles of sec- 
tarianism. Such was the exclusive and uncharita- 
bie spirit then prevalent among the overseers, that 
it required ali his ardent and comprehensive chari- 
ty, with all his persevering resolution, for him to 
succeed in establishing his professorship ona foun- 
dation so truly protestant end ecriptural. 

That such was the real character of the Hollis 
professorship could no longer be reasonably doubt- 
ed. It was now indeed matter of just astonish- 
ment to hear it denied. President Quincy’s His- 
tory of Harvard University, or even Mr. Gray’s 
letter to Gov. Lincoln, which the Rev. gentleman 
nad just referred to, contained facts and statements 
sufficient to setile the question forever. Mr. Quincy 
had traced the history of the Hollis professorship 
from the first conception of it by the founder to its 
completion by the corporation and overseers, and 
had shown from the college records and the corres- 
pondegse of Mr. Hollis, that he was actyated 
throughout by a most exalted spirit of charity and 
hberality, and that no intimation of any religious 
qualification in the recipients of his bounty had 
ever fallen from him, excepting that those of bis 
own denomination should not be excluded. His 
candor was as remarkable as his liberality. While 
he mourned over the want cf charity in some per- 
sons connected with the college, and prayed that 
they might bear with him in his broader charity, 
he yielded as far as he possibly could to their wish- 
es in regard to the phraseology of his statutes, 

' Bat everything evinced his determination to admit 
nothing inconsistent with his views of Christian 
liberty. “ 

In Febreste, 1721, he laid the foundation of the 
Hollis professorship by ‘*orders” onder his own 
hand, expressed in words not capable of being per- 
verted to a sectarian sense or bearing. ‘The corpo- 
ration, having accepted the same, in the following 
June made choice of Mr. Wigglesworth as the firat 

of Divinity, and sent his name to Mr. 

Pe ; who cordially nggeeres the choice. It was 
not till the succeeding January that the Overseers 
consid the subject, and then the course they 
indicated their zeal to attach a sectarian 

racter to this professorship. Their meeting was 
pate the Shik of Joncary, end adjourned to the 
24th, the corporation being induced to hold a 
1 fr red hg to go over again witn the 
choosing Mr. W worth, in order, as it 

would seem, to Overseers in establish- 
ing a precedent the professor to the 
test of all the high pojats of Calvinism, of which 
eeding it did not that Mr, Hollis had 
information. He manifested in a most 
manner his catholie spirit when the statutes 


unfilled. The names of Dr. Wayland, Dr. 
Bushnell, Mr. Andrew P. Peaodody, were men- | 
tioned, the appointment of either of whom, it| 
was conceded, would be better than to have 
things remain as they are. lt was therefore a | 
matter of regret and surprise that a member of | 
the Committee should arise and in-ist that the | 
controversy must come up, and introduce it here | 
before the Soard. 
Rev. Mr. Rocers again arose to speak. He | 
averred that he had neither said nor done any | 
thing in Committee to bind himself to refrain 
from speaking out his sentiments as w the! 
course he thought proper to be pursued on the | 
Report. He had introduced no irrelevant mat- | 
ter, but had merely given his reasons four assent- | 
ing to the resolution of the committee. He had | 
not brought up the controversy. Ie had hoped | 


it would not arise, but he could see plainly ix | 
must. 


Mr. R. expressed his wonder at the simplicity 
of Judge White, who could suppose that the | 
Letter of Francis C. Gray to Governor Lincoln | 
had settled the controversy of the Hollis Pro-| 
fessorship. Speaking alsoof Judge White’s refer- 
ence to President Quiney’s History, he averred 
that it was @ partisan history, by a partisan man, 
and written for partisan purposes. ‘The History 
of Harvard University was yet to be written by 
one consecrated to Christ and his Church. He 
repeated, he had not introduced the controversy, 
nor said a word that ought to be construed as 
leading to it. Other gentlemen, he alleged, had 
dohe more to open it. His reverend brother on 
the left [Dr. Gannett] had opened the whole sub- 
ject at the previous meeting of the Board. Mr. 
R. concluded by referring gentlemen to that 
passage of Scriptute, which says, that when 
Christ was crucified, many that were in their 
graves came forth. So would it be in reference 
to this matter before the Board. 


} 


Rev. Da. Gannett said that he must do 
his friend [Mr. Rogers] the justice to say, that 
he had intimated in Committee the course he has 
here pursued, before the Boaff. He thought 
however, he had taken unnecessary offence at 
the language of his other friend [Mr. Savage,] 
and had indulged in expressions of opinion to 
justi! y to seme extent the remarks of his friend 
over the way, [Mr. Lothrop. ] 

In one thing,said Dr. G., he bad gone a great deal 
too far, and he hoped his brother would retract. 
He would not deny that he had a perfect right to 
his opinion of the intention of Hollis as to the 
' doctrinal opinions of the person who should fill 
the professorship; orto say, if so he thought, that 

Mr. Quincy’s History of Harvard College, was a 

partisan work, written by a partisan. But sure- 
ly he had no right to say that it was written for 

a partisan purpose, He had no right, by impu- 
tation of such a motive, to hold up the author to 
public scorn and contempt. 

Dr. G. spoke also to the remark made by Dr. 








pain and suffering, and as they have passed on- | 
ward to a brighter world, others, the weary and | 
the worn, have filled their places here. One, | 
whom the opening and the closing year, for | 
many successive periods had found a patient, | 
lingering sufferer, the last act of her life, ere! 
she bade farewell to earth, wae to trace with her | 
trembling hands, a few lines expressive of her| 
thanks to these who had so kindly sought her | 
relief. Who would not wish to be thus remem- | 
bered in the spirit’s flight to another world,— | 
that some kind act, some deed of love might be | 
its message there! 

Is it not true, ‘*that we receive that which 
we give!” ’ ® * ad 

The kindly act, the pleasant word, the giving 
forth of sympathy and uffectior, do these not all 
return to us,—are het our hearts made better, 
and purer, and happier’ It may not be that the 
gift we send forth always returns to us the same. 
It may even come at such a time, and in such a 
manner, that we may not even recognize the 
hand that sends or the heart that prompted it, 
but that we receive it is none the less true. 

The shower reviving and beautifying the 
earth is but returning in another form, that 
which it has taken. And the foliage whose 
beauty we so lately admired has returned to the 
earth, again to fertilize and enrich, and cause it 
to give forth even more of life and beauty.— 
Thus will it ever be in life that whatsoever of 
good we impart unto others, that shall we re- 
ceive again. 


_ * Officers for 1849. President, Mrs. Albert Fear- 
ing. Secretary, Miss Mary Bass. Treasurer, Miss 
Emily J. Andrews, (residence, W. T. Andrews, Cen- 
tral Court. 

Managers. Mrs. Hannah Locke, Mrs. E. T. Tay- 
Jor, Mrs. Charles Arnold, Mrs. Stephen Rhoades, Miss 
Ruthven, Mrs. J. T. Thorndike, Miss Ann E. Coffin. 








TRUANT AND VAGRANT CHILDREN. 

The late Mayor, Hon. Josiah Quincey, Jr., 
directed City Marshal Tukey to obtain statistics 
of the number of vagrant and truant children jin 
the city. On Feb. 5, 1849, Marshal Tukey 
presented his report, in compliance with the 
directions of his Honor, Mayor Bigelow, of the 
city government for 1849. The result (so far) 
is as follows: 


The whole number between six and sixteen 
years of age, 1066. [This number, Mr. T, 
thinks, will, on farther investigation, be shown 
to amount to not Jess than fifteen hundred. )— 
Male children, 882 ; Females, 184; children of 
American parents, 103; children of foreign 
parents, 963; children who belong to some 
school, but are truants, 106; boys regularly 
employed in bowling saloons, 139; children who 
do not attend any school, nor have any lawful 
calling, 821; children who do not attend any 
school, for want of clothing, books, &c., 129; 
children of widows, 238 ; children with fathers, 
but no mothers, 29; children, orphans, 54. 


Their ages are as follows : 


_ Six vears of age, 39; seven, 53; eight, 79; 
nine, 77; ten, 121; eleven, 111; twelve, 176; 
thirteen, 141; fourteen, 143; fifteen, 80; six- 
teen, 56. 


Having presented these statistics, the Mar- 
shal adds: 


1 earnestly call your attention to them, and the 
necessity of providing some means to have these 





Ballou, that the Board, in passing the resolution 


children properly brought up, either at public or 





private expense; for I am satisfied that it will 
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Shall the officers of justice be their educators— 
and that, too, by waiting on the steps of these 
wretched youth, until the commission of ‘‘ some 
trifling offence known to the law,” shall be the 


| warrant for their arrest, and the punishment of 


their vagrancy' Is not this to lead these 
children, who know they are thus watched, into 
the very paths of crime, and to practice them in 
all the arts of evasion and, cunningt Mr. Tu- 
key well says, ‘* I am of opinion that the Law is 
defective that waits until the child ‘shall be con- 
victed of any offence known to the Laws of the 
Commonwealth, and punishable by imprison- 
ment,’ before he can be sent there.” It is, in- 
deed, a sad alternative, every way. 

The State Reforin School—at which there are 
now fifty-eight boys, and thirty-four of these 
from Boston—cannot take charge of all vagrant 
children. It will leave many who onght to be 
there, rather than those who are present. We 
see no other methods than that, first, all vagrant 
children shall be obliged by statute, to attend 
school. If found vagrant, let them be taken care 
of. In many instances parents have no control 
over children; or the father or the mother is 
dead. In not afew cases, children, male and 
female, are kept from school to earn or get some- 
thing in the streets, for the support of a family 
where the father spends his earnings in intem- 
perance, of lives in idleness though able to work; 
or where a mother alone, with a numerous fam- 
ily, cannot support them all by her earnings, and 
yet is unwilling to go to the almshouse. There 
is room for discrimination. But while some of 
the present absentees should be obliged to go to 
the day schools, let there be, secondly, evening 
schools opened for those whom real present ne- 
cessity may seem to drive into the streets for 
employment, to get bread or fuel for a destitute 
home. 

In the absence of power to oblige vagrant 
children to attend the day schools, Jet the city 
establish evening schools. Such a school was 
commenced by private benevolence at the War- 
ren St. Chapel twelve years ago, and is still 
sustained, affurding instruction, especially in the 
Winter, to three hundred males and females of 
twelve years old and upward, about equally di- 
vided between the sexes, and between Foreign- 
ers and Americans, Catholics and Protestants. 
The labors of Rev. Mr. Barnard, who superin- 
tends it, assisted by some twelve or fifteen 
persons, are among the most useful in the city. 
His plan has been followed in New-Orleans, in 
Providence, in Lowell, and in Salem, in sll 
which places are schools under the care of the 
minister at-large—in the latter place sustained 
by one benevolent lady.alone.. The manage- 
ment of these schools is admirable, and the 
good results most apparent. But private benev- 
olence cannot accomplish every thing, cannot 
accomplish all that is needed in Boston or other 
cities. New Bedford has been before Boston 
in seeing this, and its Crry Councit has already 


os 
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ship was evidently intended to be in the water; 
but as it was not there, it only suggested the 
thought, how much better off it would be if it 
was there. So with slavery; if it be what some 
southern clergymen affirm it is, an innocent and 
a useful domestic institution, it ought to be war- 
ranted by the Bible. But it becomes its advocates 
to be careful how they suggest this fact, and 
venture upon the test. They will only muluply 
abolitionists, at the South as well as at the 
North. 

We would venture to affirm that the anti- 
slavery feeling and conviction has been doubled 
in amount, among the members of our National 
Legislature, by Mr. Calhoun’s efforts last winter 
to form a Southern Confederacy, in support of 
slavery. It was our earnest desire that he might 
have been far more successful—that the agita- 
tion caused by him would have been longer kept 
up, and would have led to some decided meas- 
ures. Abolitionism, not slavery, would have 
gained by it, 

It will be inferred from these remarks that we 
attach a very great importance to any expression 
of opinion on this subject by those who live in 
the stave States. Of course, we would much 
prefer to have them speak out a decided con- 
demnation of slavery, and refuse to yield it any 
countenance, and fix the nearest date and the 
most generous terms for iis removal. But if 
this is expecting too much, we will be grateful 
to them for all that they may say, even in palli- 
ation of slavery. Whatever comes from them in 
self-defence, and is absolutely forced from them, 
is valuable testimony in the case, and whatever 
they choose to say, of their own accord and 
prompting, when they might keep silence, will 
be more than acceptable. A jury is always 
pleased with a ready and free witness, who will 
go on faster than he is questioned, and volunteer 
to tell all that he knows about the case in hand, 
and the parties to it. But the counsel on either 
side are often nervous lest a free witness should 
volunteer something that they do not care to have 
spoken. 

Mr. Clay’s letter on emancipation, in the sense 
which we have sought to explain, is a thorough- 
going abolition document. The scheme which 
it embraces, the conditions which it suggests, 
might even be called wicked and atrocious—for 
they fall far, very far, below the commonest 
claim of justice, and involve the grossest insults 
upon the laws of nature and humanity, for ages 
to come. Indeed, the method which Mr. Clay 
proposes for the abolition of slavery in Kentucky 
would perpetuate some of its foulest iniquities 
for aterm of years in the future, longer than 
the space of time during which it has already 
existed in this country. 

It is not, then, because of the scheme or 
method which Mr, Clay’s letter embraces, that 
we call it an abolition document—for in that sense 
we should only trifle wickedly with honest words ; 
but we attribute that character to his letter, be- 
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cause of the effect which it must produce. 
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emancipation shall arrive; and the expenses of 
their outfit and transportation must be provided 
for by a fund raised by them during a period of 
three years after the rights of their owners ter- 
minate, for which three years they shall be 
bound into an apprenticeship by the State.. To 
complete the plan, some future day should de 
permanently fixed, say in 1855 or 1860, after 
which date all who are born of slave parents 
shall be candidates for freedom. A/] who are 
now in slavery are to remain so hopelessly until 
death frees them. Those candidates for free- 
dom who may be born after the appointed day, 
are to continue slaves till they reach the age of 
twenty five years, when they shall be hired out 
by authority of the State, most probably to their 
former owners, for a period of three years, in or- 
der to earn the means for removing them to Af- 
rica. The offspring of those who are to be free at 
twenty-five, are to be free at their birth, except- 
ing that they also are to be apprenticed till the 
age of twenty-one years, and are then to be hired 
out for three years, to raise means for their trans- 
W hat is to become of their children, 


portation. 
Mr. Clay does not inform us. 


Transportation is the essential condition of the 
Mr. Clay says that without it he should 
Kentucky 
could never prosper nor be at peace, with near 
two hundred thousand blacks sharing the free- 
But why 
perplex his scheme with this condition of coloni- 
zation, which, apart from the compulsory terms 
with which it is thus connected, has always been 
80 vbjectionable to many friends of the slave! 
Why need an ocean roll between the emancipated 
Is not our own terri- 
tory large enough to afford them an habitation 
on this continent? Why, more than the Indians,_ 
should the blacks be denied a home on our soil? 
Atter those who are to be the candidates for 
freedom shall have reached the age of twenty- 
eight, the flower of their youth will have passed 
—all their associations, domestic ties and habits, 
will bind them here, and they will nave become 


scheme, 
be utterly apposed to emancipation. 


dom of three times as many whites. 


negroes and the whites? 


conformed in constitution to our climate, 


even supposing thet, in defiance of all these facts, 
there should be no actual cruelty involved in ex- 
pairiating the emancipated slaves, we may ask 
what that freedom is worth which requires exile 
for its purchase, and the rupture of all ties of 
life, and subjection to every conceivable disad- 


vantage, as its hard terras? 


From ail that appears to the contrary in Mr. 
Clay’s letter, we infer that the owners of these 
candidates for freedom are to be allowed to sell 
them, if they please, into another slave State, at 
any time previous to their reaching the age of 
He even hints that this allowance 
of the sale or the removal of the candidate for 
freedom may be guaranteed to the owner, and he 
makes use of this alternative to diminish the cost 


twenty-five. 


of his scheme to the St«te of Kentucky. 


course, this exception to his scheme would de- 


been most seductive and successful,—the form ~ 
of intoxicating beverages,—those who wear the ~ 
talisman of this science will have an antidoe 7 
against his temptations.” We trust that thes — 
lectures will furnish the talisman to some atleast | 
of the youth in our city. : 





has been suggested to more than one mind, by ~ 
the interest evinced at these weekly gatherings | 
for instruction. It is whether it would not be | 
possible to arrange every winter for a course © 
of lectures, or some rational evening's entertain- ~ 
ment, for the instruction and recreation of those — 


Large. It seems to us there are many able men ¢ 
among our citizens, who, could the proper ar’ 
rangements be made, wonld gladly address such ~ 
an audience. b ts 
We cannot omit to mention that Mrs. Wright, ' 
who has been lecturing to the ladies at the Tre- |) 
mont Temple, although a stranger in the city, | 


St. Chapel. 
March 19th, 1849. 
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THE TEACHERS MEETING AT MR, COOL- 
IDGE’S VESTRY. 3 

Mr, Eprror,—At the monthly meeting of the © 
“ Teachers Social Union,” on Monday evening 
last, in the Vestry of Rev. Mr. Coolidge’s ) 
Church, the question for discussion was—“‘ Is} 
the Christian community as deeply interested inp 
Sunday School instruction as its importance de- 
mands.”? A large number assembled, and grea! 
interest was created by the discussion. 

Among the laymen, Messrs Cobb, Callender, , 
Merril and Cotton, and among the clergy, Rev. b 
Messrs Brooks, Gannett, Winkley and Coolidge,” 
took active part, and spoke with power and elo-¢ 
quence. The apathy of parents and churches — 
was lamented and rebuked, and in part account: 7 
ed for. Some speakers presented the dark side 4 
of the cloud, full of gloom and threatening, while 
others turned that same cloud round to show 18 
face of light and hope. Several ‘opics of vital 
interest to the spiritual welfare of the city were 7 
touched with discrimination, and the meeting fin 
ished with refreshed energy and livelier hopes. 

These meetings of Sunday School Teacher 
are conducted with remarkably good taste 


elevated Christian sympathy. Questions of deep 
est concern to the Christian household, the Chr'* 


tian church and the whole community are debs 
ted with calmness, learning and enthusiasm. 
would ask those Teachers of Sunday Schools, 
who have not yet met with us,ifthey can get mort 
good, or do more good within that hour, aa 
where? I wish that agri also, ce 
come ; if they came, their Teachers wou' 
What occasion half so good a8 this ee 
for a Minister to enlighten and encourage 


own Teachers? 
The next subject will, I hope, eall out & 











]| our 


A question, worthy of serious consideration, ~ 


connected with the Chapels of the Ministry at G < 


kindly devoted an afternoon to a lecture at Pitis | 
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Clergymen and all our Teachers ; 
“The connexion between the Clergy, 
Chureh, and the Sabbath School.” 


The meeting will be at Rev. Mr. Bartol’s 
Vestry. A Morser. 


it is this— 
the 








[We have received the followiog from a mem- 

ber of our Legislature. ] 
PRAYER. 

Mr. Epitor. I was greatly pleased with 
the two fast Sunday evening meetings. I wish, 
however, the speakers had selected specific top- 
ics more than they did. I wes gratified to hear 
Prayer spoken of particularly. I never heard 
any discussion of that subject which pleased me 
so much. We do not have many sermons about 
it. The efficacy of prayer W** — te 

i sing the humao will to resem- 
— Be costes of moveable road, and 
prayer asthe LEVER by whichthe mind was 
moved—thus was shown how it is prayer that 
decides whether the car of life is turnec on the 
track that leads to safety and peace, or is turn- 
ed off upon the track that endsio ruin.* 1 wish 
some of your writers would give us their thoughts 
on this great subject. 

Do you think that family prayer is in general 
use in Massachusetts. 

Turis 


—_—_— 


* The writer alludes to Rev. Mr. Brooks’ remarks. 
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THE TWELFTH UNION CONFERENCE. 


On Sabbath evening, the Union Conference, 
was held in Mr. Huntingion’s Chorch, and the 
attendance indicated no diminution of intérest.— 
After the usual singing and prayer, Hon. Mr. 
Savace remarked that the object of these meet- 


own hearts better, and found how imposs‘ble it 
is for us? , Let us, then, give our hearfs to 
God, who will ‘work in us to will and to do,” 
All may be sanctified by the influences of the 
same Spirit that made Paul and Fenelon what 
they were, if they will humbly seek His aid. 

The congregation again sung, spontaneously, 


«Come Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove,” &e. 


Rev. Mr. Grar, in conclusion, stated an 
impressive example of the conversion and tri- 
umphant death of an infidel which had oc- 
curred under his ministry, and urged all to 
arouse from their worldliness and unbelief, and 
immediately seek the salvation of the soul. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Poems by James T. Fields. Boston: William D. 
Ticknor & Company. 1849. pp 99. 16 mo, 
Mr. Fields has written but little, but what he 

has written is excellent. The present volume, 

which appears in the finest style of modern print- 

ing, will we doubt not be universally regarded a 

valuable contribution to American poetry, and 

the name of its author be placed in honorable 
association with Sprague and Halleck and oth- 
ers, who have adorned the cause of letters, and 
performed the higher service of helping to puri- 
fy the fountain of the feelings. His poems have 
the staple of good sense. ‘There is thought, and 
there is sensibility—we should say a good deal 
of it. His verse is not slighted, but has a finish. 

Not a few of his smaller poems would in senti- 

ment and expression do well to be set to music. 

The volume has an agreeable mixture of the 

grave and the gay, the lively and severe. There 

is wit, and broad humor, and satire without a 

particle of bitterness, and delicate touches as 

well as bold lines. A comparison of the last 
with the first poem; ‘‘Commerce’’ with ‘‘The 

Post of Honor—’” two poems written ten year 





ings was to improve the heart—to impress our- 
selves with a deeper interest in the concerns of 
our immortal being, and a deeper sense of our 
obligation to God; not to please the ear, not for 
refined speculation;—adding the declaration of 
the Savior, “‘Whosvever will do the will of my 
Father, he shall know of the doctrine.’ 

Rev. Me. Houianp said an unsanctified im- 
agination was a powerful hindrance to religion. 
We should strive to have this picture gallery of 
the sou! filled with the sublime ideas which re- 
late to a future state and to God. The young, 
captivated. with the illusive visions of fancy, 
think religion unsuited to them, that in the sober 


apart—will, we think, show the same happy 
characteristics still retained, but with growth, 
expansion, and richer fruits. 





Analysis of the Principles of Rhetorical Delivery, 
as applied in Reading and Speaking. By Ebe- 
nezer Porter, D. D., late President of the Theo- 
logical Sem. Andover. Revised & Enlarged. 
By Allen H. Weld, A. M., Author of ‘*Latin 
Lessons,”’ an ‘‘English Grammar,”’ etc. Bos- 
ton: B. B. Muzzey & Co. 1849. pp. 396, 12mo. 


This is an improved edition of a very valuable 
book. No work of the kind is, in our judgment, 
superior to it. We should not of course recom- 





season of manhood they will seek it; and man- 
hood, absorbed with cares, and the desire of 
wealth, puts it off to old age, as a more favorable 
season: for none intend finally to neglect what 
they know to be of infinite value,—or to jeop- 
ard their immortal interests. But with old 
age come confirmed habits and dullness of sen- 
sibility. But would any deliberately think to 
honor God, and secure the rewards of life eternal, 
by offering him merely the last flickering of life’s 
candle? This putting off, only shows the de- 
ceitfulness and the selfishness of the heart.— 
Men do not, as they too often flatter themselves, 
naturally love God or regard his will. 

Rev. Mer. Hatt, of Providence, wished to 
make a few remarks on two points, intimateiy 
connected—the need of higher spiritual life and 
the daty of a wider diffusion of Chirstian truth. 
Why should these be separated? Why forget 
that there could be no spiritual life which did 
not promote the diffusion of the Gospel? 

Some say, let those who will, carry abroad 
this treasure; our Mission is to stay at home and 
take care of our neighbors. He said there were 
neither facts nor experience to warrant such 
sentiments. Doing one work was no excuse for 





mend a servile obedience to every direction, but 
a diligent use of it would be a good discipline to 
preachers, and to theological students, as well 
as to young scholars in the schools. 











negieeting another, equally important. And 
those who made this excuse might find a timely 
rebuke in the devotedness and home-charity of 
such as do most to send salvation abroad. Asa 
denomination, he said they might take this home| 
to themselves in both respects. 

Asa general rule, it would ever be found, 
that those who do most to send the truth to oth-| 
er states and nations, do most for humanity at | 
home—much more than those who are ever| 
ringing changes on the unscriptural maxim,| 
“Charity begins at home,’’—yes, begins and ends | 
in selfishness. We know of no scripture war-| 
rant for the sentiment. 

There was, he said, no nobler charity, and 
no deeper piety, than that which impels to the| 
diffusion of sacred truth :—no better evidence | 
of a living faith, of holy devotion, and of the| 
true dignity of Christian character. Of such, | 
the Saviour says, ‘* Ye are the lights of the 
world.” 

How much is such a character needed in every 
sphere, from the most obscure hamlet to the 
national assembly. Indeed the great want of | 
our country is Christian influence. But the 0 
who would have this influence must live in daily 
communion with Heaven. This was the! 
strength of Howard, Elizabeth Fry, and of 
all successful Missionaries and pbilanthropists, 
both abroad and at home. It is stated of Howard, 
that in all his journeys of mercy, he had daily 
worship with his servant. His rule, like that 
of the ancient patriarch was, wherever he had a 
tent, there to erect “an altar to the Lord.” Had 
we, he asked, in our palaces, such an altar’ If 
not, where is our piety! What better beginning 
for the diffusion of Christian trath ? 

We comp'!ain sometimes, he said, that mis- 
sionaries accomplish so little. But had we, too, 
no responsibility here? Had the great com- 
mand, ** Go teach all nations,” no bearing ow 
ust No maa hada right to ask God to hasten 
the time when all shall know him, and yet do 
nothing for this object. No man could truly 
pray, “Thy Kingdom Come,” who did not use 
the talents entrusted to him for the advance- 
ment of this kingdom. Long since, God had 
said, ‘* what mvre could Ido to my vineyard 
that [ have not done?” He has, indeed, made 
ample provision for the regeneration of the world 
and committed the work to our hands. The 
time had not come, simply because Christians 
decline the work. God designs it to advance by 
us and in as; but we practically say, it shall not 
go forward to bless and save the world. O 
that each would feel his solemn responsibility in 
this matter! 


The large congregation here spontaneously 
sung, 





O, for a closer walk with God, 
A calm and heavenly frame; 

A light to shine upon the road, 
That leads me to the Lamb! 


Rev. Mr. Fox said, it seemed as if all true 
religion might be included in the words, “Lord 
re op help thou mine unbelief! He al- 
uded to our want of 9 deep conviction of the 
great interests of the soul—of eternal reali- 
lies,—as the grand cause of procrastination ; 
and urged an immediate investigation of thei A 
claims, as wel} as the propre ” os . wd 
of making them the grand ret: Mo of life. ee 

Rev. Mm. Morison, of Milton, ...: 
spirit of Christianity ” was a doe Sra 
spirit. It led us both to pray and ial aoe 


abe 
nestly for the advancement of our Master's 


A Letter respecting a work, entitled ‘*Christ Cra- 
cified.”” By Geo. W. Clarke.’? Addressed to 
a Parishioner. By Rufus P. Stebbins. Boston. 
Printed by John Wilson, 21 School St. 1849. 
Pamphlet, pp 32. 

It appears that Mr. Clarke (we do not know 
who he is, and the pamphlet does not disclose 
it, except that he is a Methodist and a professor 
somewhere,) heard a sermon from Mr. Stebbins, 
and wrote a book on it. It is the design of Mr. 
Stebbins simply to correct his misstatements— 
which he does so thoroughly, that ‘‘not dispara- 
ging the general seholarship”’ of professor Clarke, 
he is very poorly furnished in the matter on 
which he has attempted to write. 





The Life and Thoughts of John Foster. By W. 
W. Everts, author of Pastor's Hand Book, Bible 
Manual, etc. New York. Edward H. Fietcher. 
1849. pp. 314. 12 mo, 

Foster has been called “a fragmentary wri- 
ter.’’ This is partly but not wholly true. The 
fact, however, implied in the criticism, renders 
the preparation of a volume of Thoughts more 
feasible, and Foster will suffer by it less than 
almost any other author. He has described 
himself when he said, **Give me not a preacher 
who has a clue of thread of gold in his hand which 
he unwinds for you ell by el], but one who will 
throw the clue at me at once and let me unwind 
it, and then show another in his hand ready to 
follow.” There are plenty of such balls of gol- 
den thread in the volume befure us. The com- 
piler has made a book worthy to be classed with 
Pascal's Thoughts. It is better than Pascal's, 
richer, more varied, more profound. A very 
good life and engraved likeness of Foster are 
prefixed. 





North British Review for February. 


This number contains, with other first rate 
articles, one on Macaulay's History of England, 
elaborately written, and presenting an apalysis 
of the two volumes, It will prove a valuable 
help to recal and sum up the whole, after having 
read the volumes, and enable the reader, now 
free from their peculiar fascination,to form a more 
intelligent judgmentin regard to the great facts 
he has had presented to him in the glowing 
pages of the historian, Single copies of ths 
No. can be obtained at Wiley’s and at Crosby 
and Nicnols.’ 


The History of England from the Accession of 
James If. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
Volames I. & II. Boston. Phillips, Sampson & 
Company. 1849. pp. 526, 520, 12 mo. 

The need of such a reprint as this before us, 
is sufficiently decided by the demand for it, which 
has already evhausted the first edition. It is 
very neatly got up, and certainly in a very desira- 
ble form, and at a very reasonable price. Of the 
work itself, the language of the reviewer in the 
North British would seem to express the gener- 
al sentiment—** We have never perused a work 
of literature or science, or even one of fiction, 
with such an intense interest as that with which 
we have devoured the two remarkable volumes 
before us. We have cheated our mind of its 
usual rest, in order to grasp, by one mental ef- 
fort, the great truths which they teach, and im- 
bibe the noble lessons which they convey.” 





Godey’s Lady’s Book for April. 

Godey, we understand, takes the lead of the 
Magazines in extent of circulation. Each No. 
for the present year has been very attractive. 





cause, It was not so much sympathy with the 
wretched, as it was the shining out of the love 
of God in the countenance of Mrs, Fry, which 
so subdued the turbulent spirits she sought to 
lead from vice to holiness, and which made 
her such a blessing to thousands. All could 
not be public benefactors, but al] had duties, 
and could be prepared to do them only by true 
devotion. Do we thus, he asked, in humility, 
penitence, and faith, seek strength from the in 
finite source? Do we feel accountable for all 
our talents and possessions? If so we should 
not think of God only as an inexorable J udge, 
but as a reconciled Father and Friend. It is 
because we live at such a distance from Him 
-_ we regens Him with 80 little love— 
im, perhaps, as an arbit j 
crush - with his rod, = a ee 
st people, he said, mean, at some ti 
give their hearts to Christ, but not now.” tee 


Littell’s Living Age. No. 254. 
The present No. closes the éwentieth volume. 


The First Refo oooken i ir famous Pro- 

test at the Diet of Soe Ab. 38, 1529. 

iT his Mezzotint Engraving is by Sartain, in 
his best style, from the original by George Cat- 
termole. There are eighty or more distinct 
heads, and several of the figures are drawn at 
full length. Though we Cannot say that all are 
exact likenesses, yet the effect is very fine. In 
the costume, particularly, Sartain is magnificent, 

An explanatory, historical key accompanies 
the engraving, giving a description of thirty 
three of the figures, which are specified. We 
are indebted to James H. Weeks & Co., 133 





we ever tried to reform ourselves, to make our 


Washington street, for our copy. 


Wo SHALL WEAR THE HONoRs! If the hon- 
or of the first hint of Etherization belongs to 
Dr. Jackson, certainly as distinguished honor 
belongs to Dr. Morton, without whom the hint 
might have forever slumbered in the mind which 
first conceived it. We find it more difficult to de- 
cide who shall have the honor of the very first dis- 
covery, than that both are entitled to share it.— 
On the 31st of January last, Louis Napoleon 
created Dr. Jackson, of Boston, **Knight of the 
National Order of the Legion of Honor,” as a 


discovery of Etherization."? On the other hand, 
a Committee of the American Congress of 1848,- 
9, has awarded the honor of the discovery of 
Etherization to Dr. Morton. If Dr. Morton’s 
friends should take pains to catry his cause be- 
fore the French Academy, we think his enter- 
prize, and c@ nage, and sacrifice, might be consid- 
ered evidence that he was the ‘‘Knight’’ in the 
matter. : 





IP We have ‘eceived a sermon recently 
preached by Rev. Theodore Clapp, and publish- 
ed in the New Orleans Picayune, the concluding 
sentence of which is as follows: 


‘‘T have attempted simply to state my own 
belief, and i1ejoice in the hope that it is essen- 
tially one with all those pulpits ca!led Unitarian 
in the different sections of our Confederacy.”’ 

The sermon may be expected to appear in the 


columns of the Register, next week, 





Dr. Judd, of the Sandwich Islands, minister 
of Finance, and formerly connected with the 
Mission of the American Board, has been im- 
peached of corruption in the management of 
the funds of government, &c. The former and 
the present Secretaries of Mr. Judd, assisted 
by the Minister of Foreign Relations, have pre- 
pared the charges. 





Zesvton Paine. The House of the Mass. 
Legislature has passed and sent to the Senate a 
resolve paying Mr. Paine $500 for his time and 
services in the State prison under a wrong con- 
viction. 











GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Gotp 1n Caxirornia. Rev. Samuel Hunt, 
recently removed to San Francisco from the 
Sandwich Islands, says in a letter published in 
the Presbyterian, 


One man came down from the mines yesterday 
with 200 Ibs. [$42,400] ef pure gold, dug out 
lately by four men. This is only a specimen. 








Arrest ror Forcery. Richard N. Berry, 
engaged in this city in the auctioneer business, 
was arrested Jate on Tuesday evening last, on a 
charge of forging a note upon Wright, Priest, 
& Co., for $928 42c. 

He was found at the “Ben Franklin House,”’ 
“smoking in company’ says the Traveller, 
with “Jack Smith and others,’’ where he was 
ironed and then led to Leverett street. On 
Wednesday morning, he was brought before the 
Police Court and was ordered to give bail in 
$ 3000—in default of which he was again put 
in Jail. If bailed on the present charge, he 
will be again arrested on three or four other 





complaints already lodged against him. He 
has a family, and has lived in style. 
Tre Sunpay Liquor Trarric. The Mayor 


of New York has sent to the Common Council 
a special message in regard to the suppression 
in the city of the traffic in ardent spirits on Sun- 
day, upon which petitions have been presented, 
signed by more tnan 15,000 persons. 


He suggests that ale and porter houses, &c., 
be compelled to desist, and that innholders be al- 
lowed wo sell only to lodgers and travellors. He 
also suggests that the number of licenses be 
limited, and that the maximem penalty be en- 


forced for violations of the law. 


[We could say to the Mayor of New York, 
that he may limit the traffic on Sunday to 
inns and hotels, and vet the drinking still be im- 
mense, as we know it to be in some other cities, 
in these very hotels, by the citizen travellers in 
the street. —Ed. Reg.] 





Visit To Deer Istanp.—We learn that the 
Mayor and Aldermen and Committee of the 
Common Counceil,ia company with the Directors 
of the House of Industry, visited the City Insti- 
tutionon Deer Island, and dined there. It is 
said that they found everything in excellent or- 
der under the care of Dr. Moriarty. The whole 
number of patients at present, is 380, of whom 60 
areon the sick list. The able bodied men are em- 
pleyed in making anew road round the island, 
and othe: improvements. The island contains 
about 200 acres, and is capable of being brought 
into a high state of cultivation. There is a 
School with about 40 children, who appeared 
in excelient health and very happy. 

The rapidly increasing onmber of paupers, 
and the apprehension that we shall have still 
more during the ensuing season, renders the 
question of suitable provision for them one of 
immense magnitnde to the city, and we doubt 
not will receive the early attention of the gov- 
ernment. [Travelier, March 21. 





Reticious Interest in Provinence. A 
more than usual religious interest has prevailed 
in many of the churches the past winter.— 
Courses of lectures, by Rev. Dr. Hall and Rev. 
Mr. Osgood, have attracted. large audiences. — 
Last Sabbath evening, a union conference meet- 
ing was held in the church of the ministry a: 
large, under the pastoral care of Rev. E. M. 
Stone. The house was crowded to overflowing. 
Addresses were made by the pastor, Dr. Hall, 
Rev. Mr. Osgood, and several laymen, intersper- 


were established something more than a year 
ago. They have always been numerously at- 
tended, and their influence has been decidedly 
beneficial. Meetings of this kind have some ad- 
vantages that do not attach to more formal modes 
of religious exercise. Here, as elsewhere, there 
is great need of increased exertion to promote 
pure and undefiled religion. May a blessing 
rest upon all efforts having that end in view. 
[Salem Reg., Mar. 15. 





§G- AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 

ing sums, viz:— 

From Rev. Mr. Whitman’s Society in East 

Bridgewater, 

From Nahum Ward, Esq., of Marietta, Ohio, 

** Auxiliary Association in Northboro’, 

« Mrs. Charlotte Jones of Enfield, 

‘* « Lady for Missionary purposes, 

«© Auxiliary Association in New Bruns- 
wick, N. Y., 

“ Auxiliary Association in Topsham, Me., 

«© Rev. Mr Brown of W. Cambridge for 
extra tricts, 

« Auxiliary Association in Deerfield, 

“ “ in Bridgewater, 

« Rev. Mr. Reynold’s Society in Jamaica 
Plain, 

** Rev. Mr. Coolidge’s Society, Boston, 

“© Society for Mutual Christian improve- 
ments in Rev. Mr. Lincoln’s Society, 


SS S82 $38 Sssss 


testimonial of the French Government for the- 


sed with spontaneous singing. These meetings | by 


=? do do Cohasset, 10.00 

“se do do Baltimore, 60 00 

- do. Medfiekd, 8 00 

* « Rev. Mr. Barry’s Society in Lowell, 20 00 

** Auxiliary Association in Nantucket, 24 00 

* 1. Benj. ing, ; 80 00 
Ladies of Unitarian Society in Deerfield, 

for circulation of Channiog’s Works, 24 00 

** Auxiliary Associaticn in Barre, 6 00 

ve do do nenburg, 5 00 


The following named Clergymen have been made 
Life Members of the A. U. A., by the Ladies of their 
respective Societies. 
Rev. Thomas Hill of Waltham. 
** Joshua Young of Boston. 
« —L. J. Livermore of Boston. 
march24 





ir THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION, will hotd an Adjourned 
Meeting on Monday next, the 26th inst, at the House of 
Rev. Dr. Young, Summer Street, at half past three 
o'clock, P. M. 


march24 GEORGE E. ELL'S, Secretary. 





1FSUNDAY EVENING MEETING. 
The adjourned Sunday evening meéting of the Unitarian 
Societies, will be held at the Federal Street Church, 
(Rev. Dr. Gannett’s,) next Sunday evening, (March 
25,) at seven o’clock. march24 





iG INDIANA STREET CHURCH. The Rev. 
F. D. Huntington, will preach in this Church, next 
Sunday evening, (March 25.) 

Services to commence at seven o’clock. 

{GA contribution will be taken in aid of the 
Church. mareh24 





fG SUFFOLK STREET CHAPEL.—-TEM- 

PERANCE. Rev. Samvet B. Crurt, will deliver 

a lecture on the subject of ‘Temperance, at the request 

of the Young Men’s Total Abstmence Society, at 

Suffolk Street Chapel, on Sunday evening next, 

(March 25.) Services to commence at 7 o’clock. 
march24 








MARRIAGES. 





In this city, by Rev S. B. Cruft, Mr Hollis 8. 
Locke to Miss Henrietta McGraw. 

In Southboro’, by Rev S. Alden, Mr Caleb Newton 
to Miss Caroline, only daughter of Fitch Winchester, 


Esq., of S. 





DEATHS. 








In this city, 12th inst, Sophia Marston, wife of Da- 
vid Parker, 49. 

15th inst, Isaac Cazneaa, in the 85th year of his 
age. 

ST 5th inst, Constance Mary. 22 months, youngest 
child of Samuel A. Appleton, Esq. 

At Jamaica Plains, Roxbury, on the 11th instant, 
Eleanor, wifeof Wm. A. Bacon, and daughter of Henry 
Gassett, 24. 

In East Cambridge, 18th inst, Miss Abby H. P. 
Parmenter, 22, daughter of Hon. Wm. Parmenter. 

In Dedham, 15th inst, Arthur Bromfield, youngest 
son of Edmund Quincy, 23 mos. 

In Andover, 14th inst, Hon Stephen Barker, 77. 

In Georgetown, Miss Abby Nelson, 17. 





{From the Olive Branch.] 
MR. AMES’S CASE. 


{3- In speaking of Schenck’s Thesis of consump- 
tion, last week, we observed that we p rsonally had 
doubts whether that disease was ever cured after tuber- 
cles had been formed on the lungs. Our remarks have 
called out the following statement from Mr. Ames of 
this city, which cetainly proves that extreme cases are 
cured at least under Dr. Scheack’s management: 


Boston, January 12, 1849. 


Messrs. Reppine & Co., 8 State street—Gentle- 
men: It is now about 14 months since J] commenced 
spitting blood and raising bloody matter, accompanie:-| 
with a disagreeable cough and a pain in my side. After 
employing doctors of good standing, without avail, I 


SYRUP of which I took as many as half a dozen bot- 
tles, which I bought at your office in State street, and 
found it benefited me greatly. Two months since, 
however, J caught a severe cold, an! the symptoms 
above described reappeared with more severity, inso- 
much that I was forced to give up my business alto- 
gether. This time the doctors thought mine a very 
grave caxe; my friends considered me in extreme dan- 
ger, and they recommended a journey South. Happen- 
ing, in conversation with your book-keeper, to mention 
this circumstance, he suggested to me to go on to Phila- 
delpbia, and see Dr. Schenck, which I did, and was 
fortunate enough to interest the doctor in my case. He 
held out hopes of speedy cure. He took me to his 
house, where he gave me a number of boitles of this 
Syrup, until a gathering appeared on my side, which 
ripened and discha a great quantity of matter.— 
From that moment I gained daily. I have returned to 
Boston, where I give to you this statement, conviuced 
of the benefit of this great medicine, which, under God’s 
prov:dence has restored me to health again. For Dr. 
Schenek’s hospitality and unremitting kindness to me, 
I can perhaps make no better return than this state- 
ment. If you publish this it may meet the eye of oth- 
ers who, like me, have suffered all but death from con- 


may be induced to avail themselves of the virtue and 


realize the full benefit, as I have. 
J. R. AMES. 





We, the undersigned, are acquainted with Mr. 


nature genuine. ; 
REUEL HOUGH, 
Book-Keeper at the Boston Locomotive Works. 
ISAIAH TILESTON, 
Machinist at the Boston Locomotive Works. 
G. J. EDWARDS, 
Machinist at the Boston Locomotive Works. 





The price of Dr. Schenck’s Syrup is $1 per bottle, 
or six bottles for $5. Sold by REDDING & CO., 8 
State street, sole agents for New England. 

march24 m24-3lap14-28 


WARREN LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Warren, R, I. 


HE a pare Session of this School wiil commence 
on Wednesday, April 17, and continue sixteen 





weeks. 
The expense of Board and Tuition in English Stud- 
ies will be $45, one half to be paid in advance. 

Accomplished Instructors are employed in the depart- 
ments of Music, Drawing and the Languages, end no 
efforts are spared to impart a thorough and finished 
education. 

‘Catalogues of the Ifstitution with outline of the 
course of Study may be had on applicatfon at the Sem- 
inary, or by letter to 

A. M. GAMMELL, Principal. 
March 24, 1849. 4t 


MORTON’S 
Letheon Dental Establishment, 


NO. 19 TREMONT ROW, 
Opposite the Boston Museum. 


0G This Establishment takes its name from being 
the place where Ether was first inhaled, and the dis- 
covery of its uses originally made;—and as its name 
imports, tre various operations of Dental Surgery are 
here performed, and Ether or Chloroform administered 
the discoverer himself. The operations of EX- 
TRACTING ,¥ILLING and INSERTING TEETH, 
performed by Dr. Morton, embrace the most modern 
improvements in America and Europe, and in conse- 
qnence of the Ether Discovery, his extensive corres- 
pondence with the most skilful practitioners, at home 
and abroad, gives him the great advantage of gaining 
the earliest intelligence of all inventions and discove- 
ries in his profession. Dr. Morton offers his services 
in the administration of Ether with especial confidence, 
having had great experience both at his own rooms 
and at 


THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


in connection with the Surgeons of that Institution, 
who are respectfully referred to. 








Extracts from the Reports of the Exhibition of the Worces- 
ter County Mechanics Association, 


“ARTIFICIAL TEETH. A set of Teeth were shown 
by Dr. Morton, which were not only carved ina very 
handsome inanner, perhaps faultlese, having the partic- 
ular merit of sustaining the harmony of proportion to 
the last Teeth of the jaw, and giving a peculiarly natu- 
ral appearance of the gun and jaw in that part, but 
were articulated in the most perfect manner, They 
were more complete and more perfect, taken altogether 
than any other. The Committee on that account regard 
them as the best. SILVER MEDAL.” 


———— 


“The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
award this Diploma to MORTON & ;WLITMAN, 
for a splendid case of Artificial Teeth. exhibited by 
them at the Exhibition and Fair of 1847. 
Grorce G. Situ, Pres, 
Henry N. Hoorer, Vice Pres, 
Joun Kuun, Sec.” 


-__ 


Extract from the Report of the Mass. General Hospital. 


“Dr. Morton, in 1846, discovered the facts before 
unknown, that Ether would prevent pain in Surgical 
Operations. He first established these facts by numer- 
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Fitchburg, 00 
*: Auxiliary Association in Walpole, N. H., 00 
“ do do Groton, 00 
“ do do ‘Easport, 00 
“ do do Templewon, 00 
«Members of Unitarian Society in Milton, 00 
«* Auxiliary Association in Marlboro’, 00 
“ do do Canton, 00 
“ do do Vernon, N. Y., 00 
“ do do Farmington, 00 
“ do do Peterboro’, 00 
“ do do Kennebunk, 85 


ous‘operations on Teeth. 
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Ames, and know this statement 40 be true, and the sig- 


was induced to try Dr. SCHENCK’S PULMONIC | et 
| cal pen. 


; much evil.”’ 


UNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS, New Editions. 

Carter’s Questions, part 1, fifth thousand, do do, 

part 2, second thousand. Huntington’s Lessons on 

the Parables, 6:h thousand. First Book for Sunday 
Schools, fifth edition. Just published vy 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

march24 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





ERIODICALS. People’s Journal, all the back 
Numbers of the new series, from August, 1848. 
Blackwood’s Magazine for March. 
North British Review for February, &c. &c. 


Just receivea by ’ 
‘ CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


march24 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





[prada or for No. 11, for March 24, this 
day published. 

ContENtTs.—-Macaulay’s History-——Hungary in 
1848—Princes and Priests, or Oriental Dagues reotypes 
—Travels of Abidin—Notes on Men and Things in 
Australia—Aunt Bridget’s Story—Love and Mesmer- 
ism—Collectanea, etc. 

Published twice a month at $3 00 a year by 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


march24 lis2o0s 111 Washington st. 





N PRESS. JAMES MUNROE & CO., will 
shortly publish the following ‘*Notes from Life, in 
six Essays,” also, ‘Notes from Books,” by Henry 
Taylor, 1 vol, 12mo. ‘A Trap to catch a Sunbeam,” 
by Miss Planche. ‘It is a sweet bit of Christmas fire- 
side narrative—a Marriage Looking-Glass written as a 
Manual for the Married and a Reason to the Single,” 
by Rev. T. Charles Boone, 1 vol, 12mo. 

One Hundred Original Tales, for Children, by Jo- 
seph Hine. These Tales have been submitted to a 
Ju-y of Children, and a unanimous verdict returned in 
their favor. 

134 Washington, opposite School st. 
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NE HUNDERD ORIGINAL TALES. In 

Press, One Hundred Original ‘Tales, for 
Children, by Joseph Hine. These ‘Tales have been 
submitted to a Jury of Children and a unanimous ver- 
dict in their favor. Also, “A trap to catch a 
Sunbeam,”’ by Miss Planche. ‘It is a sweet bit of 
Christmas fire-side narrative,’’ will shortly be pub- 


lished b 
‘ JAMES MUNROE & CO., 


march24 lis2os 134 Washington st. 





CHRISTIANITY AND SLAVERY. 


NHRISTIANITY AND SLAVERY: A Review 
of Drs. Fuller and Wayland on Slavery. By 
Rev. Wm. Hacve, Boston. Price 12} cents. 


**A very able argument, and a most triumphant vin- 
dication of the Bible from the charge of sanctioning 
slavery made by Dr. Fuller; and of not prohibiting 
it, admitted by Dr. Wayland. We have not in a long 
time read any thing on the subject of slavery with more 
interest than we have felt in reading this.”? [Dover 
Star. 


STRICTURES on the Rev. Wm. Hague’s Review 
of Drs. Fuller and Wayland on Domestic Slavery.— 
By Rev. Tuos. MerevitH, Raleigh, N.C. Price 
124 cents. 

‘It is in reply to Mr Hague’s Review of Fuller aad 
Wayland, and takes the Southern view of the question, 
presenting the Bible argument in favor of Slavery in 
probably all its strength. The style is temperate, and 
the writer seems to have entered into a calm and dis- 
passionate examination ‘of the subject; and as it is 
well, in forming our judgment upon any question, to 
look carefully at all sides, and in this case, especially, 
all parties are entitled to a hearing, we commend the 
book to our readers.”? [Christian Messenger. 


ONESIMUS; Or the Apostolic Direction to Chris- 
tian Masters in reference to their Slaves. By Evan- 
GELIcUS. 18mo, cloth. Price 25 cents. 

An eminent statesman in Virginia writes, ‘It is 
just and philosophical, free from fanaticism, and en- 
lightened by the pure spirit of Christianity as well as 
by correct general information on slavery. It is the 
pious friend of both master and slave. In this it is 
wise beyond almost all northern treatises on the rela- 
tions of master and slave. It is just long enough to be 
read, and, of course, to have a popular effect.” 

“It is written in an excellent spirit, with close logic, 
and severe perspicuity, and is evidently from a_practi- 
| Zion’s Herald. 

“Jts whole spirit and tendency are the opposite of 
the anti-slavery pablications which have produced so 
[Princeton Review. 


IN PRESS, and will soon be published, 
EARTH AND MAN. 


LECTURES ON COMPARTIVE PHYSICAL 
GEOG RAPH Y—Considered in its relation to the his- 





tory of Mankind. By Arnold Gayot, Professor of 
Physical Geography and History in Neufchatel. Trans- 
lated from the French by C. C. Felton, of Harvard 
University, with illustrations. 

These Lectures are pronounced to be the most orig- 
inal, scientific, eloquent and elegant of any that have 
been delivered in Boston the past season, and this is 
no small commendation when it is remembered that 
Prof. Agassiz, Dr. Wyman, Prof. Rogers and many 


, others of our best scientific men have been thus em- 


sumption, or disease in the shape I have described, | 





ployed the last season. Prof. Guyot was an associate 


' with Prof. Agassiz, in the Swiss University; a stu- 


dent under Carl Ritter, and all his studies in the physi- 
cal sciences have been made to bear upon the science of 
universal history and ethnography, with the view of 
laying a solid foundation for a true philosophy of the 
history of man. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
march24 lis2os 59 Washington st. 





ONTENTS OF NO. 254 LIVING AGE.— 
Price 12} cents. 

1. Management of an English Ruilway—Quarterly 
Review. 

2. The Lost Snuff Box—New Monthly Magazine. 

3. Last Campaign and Death of Hoper—United 
Service Magazine. 

4. Foreion Miscettany:—Colonization; Brit- 
ish Foreign Policy; William Henry Barber; The 
United States—Times, Chronicle, Spectator. 

5. The Melungeas—South Carolina Paper. 

Portry.—Sonnet by Hartley Coleridge. 

SHort ARTIcLES.—Platina Metal; Spar; The 
Closing Scene; Wonderful Inventions ; Cork for Build- 
ing; Bombardment from Balloons; Sea Weed Bread; 
Cheers and Hisses; Honor to Dr. Jackson. 

QG- The Twentieth Volume, Bound, is now ready 
for sale, or exchange for the numbers. 

Published once a Week at $6 a Year—by E. LIT- 
TEL & CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets. 
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GENUINE PURIFIED 
OIL OF COD FISH LIVERS, 


For Consumption. 


STHMA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, and all 
diseases of the Throat and Lungs. This Oil is 
very white, pure, and almost tasteless. For the purity 
and efficacy of the Oil from my Laboratory, I refer to 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of February, 
December, 1848. Also to the following physicians, 
who are now using the Oil of my manufacturé in the 


.| treatment of the above diseases: Geo. Bartlett, John 


Ware, John Homars, J. B. Gregerson, Jonas H. Lane, 
Samuel Morrill, J. W. Flint, Boston; Amos ‘Twitch- 
ell, Keene, N. H.; Dr. McRuer, Bangor, Me. 
Manufactured and for sale by the ys and put 
up in bottles at 75 cents and 87} cents each, by 
- EMERY SOUTHER, Chemist and Apothecary, 
Corner of Green st. and Lyman Place. 





CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC, 

Q Information has been commanicated this day to 
the subscriber, that ao article having every appearance 
of Whale Oil, has been sold for the pure Cod Liver Oil, 
in this city, and those who use this article as a medi- 
cine, and dealers, would do well to be careful to pur- 
chase none but the genuine Oleum Jecorus Aselli, man- 
ufactured by EMERY SOPTHER, 

Chemist and Apothecary, 
corner of Green st. and Lyman Place. 
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WILLIAM E, GASH, 


IMPORTER OF 


CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 





Britannia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Forks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPs, 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE §& RETAIL, 


No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


Corner of Avon Place, 
BOSTON. 


W. E. C., invites his former customers, and all pur- 
chasers to examine his new stock of Iron, Stone, 
Cuina and DinneR WARE. 


Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 


Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip- 
tion repaired at short notice. 
WARE LOANBD FOR BALLS AND PARTIES, 
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WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


yee MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY 
ACCURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, contains upwards of ONE Hus- 
DRED THovsanp Worps, of which the Pronuncia- 
tion is clearly given. ‘The quantity, as well as the ac- 
cent, being marked. It embraces, also, numerous 
Technical and Scientific ‘Terms, Phrases from Foreign 
Languages, current in English Literature, etc.,etc. It 
is FREE FROM ALL INNOVATIONS IN OR- 
THOGRAPHY, and presents the Language as it is 
used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of England 
and America. This Dictionary is used and specially 





recommended by the Presidents and Professors of near- 
ly every College in the Northern States, and by other 
ineut scholars, g whom may be mentioned— 





Jared Sparks, LL. D., Hon. John Mclean, LL.D., 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D., Hon. T. Frelinghuy- 
sen, LL. D., Hon. David L. Swain, LL. D., Dr- Roh- 
ley Dunglison, Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Moses 
Start, D. D., Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL.D., 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Henry W. Longfellow, A. M., 
Benjamin Hale, D. D., Hector Humphrey, D. D., 
Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D. 


“T shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best au- 
thority.”” [James. Kent. 


«It will introduce the name of its author to every Li- 
brary in our country, and place it by the side of the 
distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him.” 

[Judge McLean. 
City of Boston, in School Committee, i 
March 28, 1848. 


“Ordered, ‘That a copy of Worcester’s large Dic- 
tionary be furnished to each department of the schools, 
to be kept as a book of reference.” Attest, 

S. F. McCLEARY, Secretary. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON—1468 pp— 
Price $3 75. 


This Lexicon having been re-written, and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly 50 per 
cents to its contents as originally published, is in its 
present furm one of the most complete and accurate vo- 
cabularies of the Greek Language, and is pronounced 
by competent teachers and professors, better adapted to 
the use of Colleges and Schools in the United States 
than any other Greek Lexicon. Among its excellencies 
are the following:— 


1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 

2. Elaborate elucidation of the meaning and use of 
obscure words and phrases, the anomolous particles, 
etc. 
3. Exact and pertinent definitions, the law terms of 
the Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent 
and Blackstone. : 

4. The insertion of the oblique and dialectical forms 
of anomolous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5. Comprehensiveness; it being confined to no par- 
ticular class of Greek authors, but covers the whole 
field of Greek literature. 

6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 

“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.” 

{ Prof. Felton, Camb. 
' “The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”’ [Prof. 
Robinson, N. Y 

“Decidedly the beat School Dictionary we have yet 

seen.”” [Literary World. 


—_—-— 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


CARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLEC- 
TION OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; 
greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and ster- 
ling character of its music. 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 
Edited by L. Mason. This standard work is so weil 
known and used as to preclude the necessity of any 
recommendation. 

THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G. J. 
WEBB. One of the most complete works of the kind 
ever published. It has received the sanction of the 
Boston Handel and Hayda Society, and the Boston 
Academy df Music. In style there is a great diversity, 
it being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, 
and is specially adapted to congregational use. The 
Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the Boston 
Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 
to be in every choir. 

THE NATIONAL LYRE. ‘A new collection of 
psalm and hymn tanes comprising the best ancient and 
modern compositions of established merit, with a 
choice selection of chants, &c., designed for the use of 
choirs, congregations, singing schools and societies 
throughout the United States. By S. Parkman Tuck- 
erman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. 


NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPT- 
ED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS. 


THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. 
Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
A collection of chorasses, from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendetssotn, and other distinguished 


NOTICE. 
TO HOUSEKEEPERS AMD HOTELS. 


Bew- & E. JACOBS & CO., No. 230 Washing- 
ton street, second store south of Sumwer street, 
have received by the late arrivals an extensive assort- 
ment of LINEN GOODS AND HOUSBKEEKING 
ARTICLES, embracing many new and elegant pat- 
ters, and most of them of their own importation. Pur- 
chasers may rely on getting first rate fabrics, amon; 
which are—100 pieces of 5-4, 6-4, 8-4, 9-4, 10-4. 11 
and 12-4 Linen Sheetings—300 pieces 4-4 and 7-8 
Shirting Linens, extra fine, for Collars and Fron‘ “ge 
cases of Damask Table Cloths, with Napkins and Doi- 
lies to match—200 doz Dinner Napkins—100 of scar- 
let bordered Dinner Napkins—extra fine Satin Dam- 
ask Brown Linen Table Cloths—9-8, 5-4 and 6-4 Pil- 
low Case Linens—Cotton swe and Sheetings, all 
the various widths ahdjqualities—Huckabuek , Birdseye 
and Damask Tuwelling—white Marseilles Quilts and 
Blankets—super printed Piano and Table Covers— 
French embossed do—colored damask aue plaid Table 
Cloths by the yard—together with every description of 
Goods wanted for Housekeeping, too numerous to men- 
tien, all of which will be sold at the very lowest market 
prices, either at wholesale or retail, 
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FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
Jamaica Plain—Roxbury. 


fee undersigned gives notice that he has disposed of 
his Mansion and buildings and a portion of his 
Real Estate at Jamaica Plains, for a term of years, to 
Mr. CORNELIUS M. VINSON. Mr. V. isa grad- 
uate of Harvard, and is officially and personally rec- 
ommended by persons of the highest respectability, with 
so much warmth and sincerity, that Mr. Greene, with 
great cunfidence, commends him to the notice and favor 
of parents seeking a residence for their children. Mr. 
G. indulges the hope that Mr. V. may acquire and long 
enjoy, not only the patronage, but also the friendship 
and kindness which for thirty years have afforded con- 
stant happiness to his predecessors, and which will in- 
sure their most grateful and enduring recollections. 
CHAS. W. GREENE. 


Tue Institution at Jamaica Plain, for many 
years under the superintendence of Charles W. Greene, 
Esq., will, after the first of April next, be continued 
under the charge of the subscriber. 
This Establishment is especially adapted to the pur- 
poses of education, combining the advantages of a 
healthful and pleasant Jocation, with large and conven- 
ient buildings, and extensive and watered grounds. 
The courses of study will be liberal, and have direct 
reference to the future pursuits of the pupil. Particu- 
lar attention willbe given to the studies preparatory to 
College or Mercantile life, and likewise to instruction 
in the modern languages. 
Great care will be bestowed on the Physical Edaca- 
tion of the pupils, and on their forming habits of order, 
neatness and promptness. The harmonious debelop- 
ment of the Physical, Intellectual and Moral powers, 
will be the basis of the system of Education. 
The undersigned trusts that his preparatory studies 
at the Boston Latin School and Harvard University, 
with nine years’ experience as a public and private 
teacher, will procure him a share of the favor, hitherto 
so liberally bestowed on his predecessor. 
Circulars may be obtained of Mr Greene, at Jamaica 
Plain, and at the Bookstores of Wm. D. Ticknor & 
Co., and Charles Stimpson, Esqs., Boston; also at 
this Office. 
Cc. M. VINSON, A. M. 
No. 2. Buinstead Place. 
Boston, Jan'ry 1, 1849. 
Reference, by permission, is made to 
Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D., Boston. 
- Rev. Alexander H: Vinton, D D., “s 


John Homans, M. D., “s 
Wm. B. Fowle, Esq., “ 
Professor Edward T. Channing, LL. D., Cambridge. 
ss Charles Seck, P. D., “ 
“ C. C. Felton, LL. D., ss 
es Joseph Lovering, A. M., se 
Rev. John A. Albro, D. D., ss 
feb10 3mis 





Dancing and Calisthenies. 
ACADEMY, 339 WASHINGTON ST., 


5 DOOKS SOUTH OF WEST s8T. 


R. SULLIVAN respectfully announces to his 

Patrons and the Public, that he will re-open his 
Academy, on Wednesday afternoon, 4th Oct. at 3 P. 
M., for the purpose of giving instruction in Dancing in 
all its fashionable branches, together with his new sys- 
tem of Ladies’ Drawing Room Calisthenics so much ap- 
proved of, not only for promoting health but also physi- 
| » Which is so essential to graceful move- 





composers. This work embraces a larger collection of 
chorusses than has been before published, arranged in a 
form for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is 
believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure 
compositions it contaius, will greatly improve the taste 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although pub- 
lished ia the summer, several editions have been already 
sold. Price $7 50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in 
two parts. By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Professor 
in the Boston Academy of Music. It is supposed that 
any mother, or primary school teacher, who can herself 
sing, although she may know so little of musical char- 
acters as not to be able to read music herself, may by 
the help of this book, be enabled to teach her pupils 
with good success, and thus prepare the way for a more 
thorough and extensive course in higher schoo!s. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
Consisting of a great variety of songs, hymns, and 
scriptural selections, with appropriate music, arranged 
to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, al- 
so, the elementary principles of vocal music, prepared 
with reference to the inductive or Pestalozzian method 
of teaching, desigaed as a complete musical manual for 
common or grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and 
George James Webb. ‘This work has been prepared 
with reference to the wants of common schools and 
academies, and is designed to follow the above work. 


LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS, 
WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, 


With an Introductory Memoir, by her grandson, 
CHARLES Francis ApamMs. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, with an Appendix, containing the 
Letters addressed by Joun Quincy Apams to his 
Son, on the Study of the Bible. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 
16 Water Street, and for sale by Booksellers generally. 
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FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 
At Brattleboro’, Vt. 


N the first of June next, the Subscriber proposes to 
take eight Boys into his family to educate,—to 
hoard, teach, and discipline. In board are included 
food, washing, wood, lights, room, &c. Instruction 
will be given in the common and higher English studies; 
in Drawing, French, Batinand Greek ; also in Garden- 
ing and the cultivation of fruit and flowers. Boys will 
be fitted for College and for business. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the physical and moral, as well as 
intellectual, education of the pupils, and a parental care 
exercised ever them constantly, in their plays, labors 
and studies. 

The school is retired from the business of the Vil- 
lage, furnished with ample grounds for exercise, and 
every way admirably located for the purposes of educa- 
tion. Brattleboro’ is noted for the beauty of its scenery 
and the salubrity of its air, water and climate; and is 
connected by Railroads with Boston and New York, 
rendering access to it speedy and safe. F'or several 
years past the Subscriber has been officially connected 
with public schools in Vermont, and intends for the fu- 
ture to devote himself to the education of the young. 
Pupils will be engaged by the year at $250, one half 
year’s pay in advance; for a shorter time the charge 
will be in proportion. ADDISON BROWN. 
Brattleboyo’, Feb. 20th, 1849. 


REFERENCEs. 
Francis Parkman, D. D., 
Ezra S. Gannett, D. D., 
Rev. Charles Brooks, 
Rev. Frederick T. Gray, 
Rev. James F. Clark, 
Thomas Sherwin, Esq., 
® Mellen Chamberlain, Esq. } - 
Edward Jarvis, M. D., Dorchester, 
Stephen M. Weld, Jamaica Plains. 
Wn. H. Rockwell, M. D., 
Francis J. Higginson, M. D., 
L. G. Mead, Esq. 
J. D. Bradley, Haq: 
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NEWTON YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


Ts Summer Term will commence on Wednesday, 
May 2. - Applications for admission may be made 
by letter or otherwise, to the Principal at Newton Cen- 
a J. B. HAGUE, Principal. 
tis 


REMOVAL. 


CHANNING’S WORKS. 


2 +] 

§ 4 Subscriber, Publisher of Dr. Chepain s 
Works, has removed to the Bookstore of J. H. 
Francis, 128 Washington st, corner of beenreg pon 
ly underneath the Ofice formerly occupied by i, 
where may be obtained the above Works in 6 vols, 
re aces printed and bound, wholesale and retail, for 


Boston. 


Brattleboro’, Vt. 


8mis3mos 
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0. G. CHANNING. 
only $2 per copy. GEO. G. C 
boa” 





cal dev Pp 

ment and dignity of carriage. Mr. S. having studied 
under the first masters in Europe (this being his second 
season in this country) he is .perfectly acquainted with 
the latest improvements—in every department of his 
profession, Families interested in the improvement of 
their children’s carriage are respectfully invited to call 
and see his system of teaching—on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoon. Mr. S. has ‘or sale at his Acade- 
my his newly invented Calistheaic Expander, highly 
recommended by Drs. Winslow Lewis, Warren, und 
others. 

Schools and Families attended. 

Private Lessons at all hours in all the new and fash- 
ionable Dances. 

An Evening Class for Gentlemen on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. istf septl6 











New Fashionable Upholstery 


AND FURNITURE STORE. 





EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 


\ 7 OULD inform his friends and the public that in 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he has 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op- 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at all 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 


E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


{> In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon bis 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 lyie ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 





f Igereners ne A lady who has for some time given 
instruction in a public Academy, in the higher 
English branches, in French, Drawing and Painting 
desires a situation either in a family, or in a private 
school. Satisfactory references will be given. Inquir 
at this Office. istf septlé. 





PREPARATORY 
AND 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Designed to furnish a thorough and fully ae 
complished Education ; 
Connected with which is a 
LADIES’ CALISTHENCEUM, 
—TO BE FURNISHED WITH— 

APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE: 

NIC APPARATUS, 
For Uealthfal Exercise and Recreation. 
To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2. 
Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Eduea- 
tion of their daughters are respectully invited to call. 
Application may be made every day, fiom 9 to 11 o'clock, 
A. M., at No. 839 Washington Street, 5 doors Sout 
of West Street. 


sept30 F. L. CAPEN. 


istf 








ALMOND HAIR ee ial 
i «| excellent compoun i ° 
ee Son It keeps it moist and gloss 
for several days after application, and through its coo 
ing nature is most agreeable and efficacious in cases of 
severe head-ache. It is an invention of one of our citi- 
zens, by whose acquaintances it has been successfully 


st. . 
used for sere Brown & Son, 425 Washington 


hn I. 
Phere nchnarrh Essex Street; Charles A. Bray & 
Co., 36 Cornhill , A. Boynton, corner of Hancock and 
Myrtle Street; Emery Souther, Green Street, corner 
of Lyman Place; Tea Store, Hanover Street, corner of 
Union Street, and at the Lamp Store, No. 200 Tre- 
mont Street, a few doors north of the Boston Museum. 


feb17 6tis 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 


and others, not cured by medicine alone. 


\R. S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
D ion and cheonie diseases, have been de 
livereé thfoughout New England, is now permanently 
located in 


Office and Residence, No. 1S oatgeeeey EON 











near the Fremont House. 
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POETRY. 


For the Register. 
TASHUA HILL, 





BY MRS. M. H. SALTMARSH, 


When will another day depart 

From sunrise to its close so fair! 
Its peace fell softly on the heart, 

Its brightness banished human care, 
Earth and her sorrows fled away— 
Nature has claimed her own to-day. 


We’ il put our shoes from off our feet, 
Ere on her holy soil we tread, 

And list her chimes so low and sweet, 
As many a mazy path we thread; 

And lessons Jeara for future hours, 

When her leaves fall in sudden showers. 


Her voice bids that of earth be still, 
And let the soul its fetters break, 
From her pure springs to drink its fill, 

And to a better life awake— 
Asa kind mother on her breast, 
She folds the wearied heart to rest. 


Most blessed is the power she holds 

O’er those who keep her memory bright; 
Undazzled when the world unfolds 

To youthful sense its meteor light— 
Stars shall burn ever in their skies, 
Whose light is veiled to earth-dimmed eyes. 


We lingered by the glancing streams, 
We gained the summit of the hill, 
Oh! fair as Fancy’s pictured dreams 
That scene—’tis with my spirit still! 
What do we see?—Where do we gaze 
When tu yon heaven our eyes we raise? 


We feel our own immortal birth, 

When worshipping at Nature’s shrine, 
The pure in heart shall find the earth 

A vestibule to halls divine; 
When their life’s lamp on earth expires, 
Tis only merged in heavenly fires. 





SONG OF STEAM. 
[By Georce W. Cutcer, of Covington, Ky.) 


When I saw an army upon the land, 
A navy upon the seas, 
Creeping along, a snail like band, 
Or waiting a wayward breeze ; 
When I saw the peasant faintly reel, 
With the toil which he faintly bore, 
As he turned at the tardy wheel, 


southward, hoping for occu 


ed his wife of his illness, she had set forth 


seeking him with sorrow. 


sympathy. 


ing treated like enemies,”’ 
sions: ‘* all our fathers were once strangers 
against our European kindred. 


policy. 


als and railroads. 


gery. 


Every attention was paid to the unconscious 
sufferet. My worthy relatives have learned too 
well the principles of our holy religion, which | rob.” 
bids us remember that we are all strangers on 
the earth, ard followers of a master who had no | fairly gave way, and buried their faces in their 
home but in heaven, not to consider a foreiga | handkerchiefs Tom, the seamp,found something 
tongue a stronger argument for their charitable | to look at out of the window, though it was dark 
should blub-|. 

**Itis sad enough,” my sister Wheatfield 
will say, ‘to be in a strange land, without be-| mered, then shouted. 


pation among our rich) I thought of my mother, how she used to teach 
farms, In this he was not altogether disappoint- | me .he commandments, and tell me that God gave 
ed, and remitted fiom time to time, a pittance for | all things; and shen I thought how I was bieak- 
their partial support, until he could send for his| ing four of the ten commandments; I was puttin 
family to join him, Unaceustomed to the hot | the money, like a god between me and the g 
days and damp evenings of our autumnal climate, | God in heaven, who is now my only Father, 
he fell sick, and, a charitable hand having inform- | and disobeying my lost father and mother, who 


tv | always told me to do mght, and coveting my 


seek him. She was not permitted to see him | neighbor's money, and stealing it from him. Suill 
again. Ina few days after reaching our house, | { could not give up my dream, until 1 knelt down 
she expired, and as we afterwards ascertained, | and prayed that God would cast the devil out of 
he had found a rest from ** all his labor and toil 


under the sun,” before the death of her who was | to give up the book, lest my wicked heart should 


my heart; and then L ran as fast as [ could here, 
wish tokeep it again. Indeed, I am not a 
ood boy, and [ do not deserve any thing 
rom Colonel Foreclose whom I] thought to 


The Jad’s emotion was contagious. The ladies 


as Egypt; I dared not speak, lest 
ber; and Wheatfield’s lips trembled as he stam- 


“You are a good boy! You are a brave boy! 


** Yes!’’ rejoins her husband, on such occa-| God bless you, Andrew—and if Foreclose don’t 


in| pay you well, he’s aniggard, and I'll kick 


this land, and God did not give them a home heie | him.” 
that they might bar the entrance to its blessing 


Thinking wisely that he had gone a little be- 


Nor is it good | yond his dignity as a household master, he ad- 
Kvery strong hand and conscivus brain, | ded with great solemnity: 

is wealth better than gold, where we have so 
muca land to subdue and improve. But for these | have done now, that ‘ Honesty is the best Poli- 
often abused foreigners, even the Irish, most} cy,’ ” 

abused of all, we should never have had our can- 


‘Yes my good boy, always remember, as you 


Aunt Betsey started, and turned upon my 


No American, or at the most, | brother a look of severity | have never before 
few would have submitted to such kind of drud-| seen her assume towards him, and after a mo- 
Nor does the amount spent -in charity, | ment’s pause, said to Andrew: 
public or private, upoo the worthless or unforwu- 
nate among them, bear any proportion to che im-/ have something to say te you.” 
mense profits we are reaping from the labor of 
those, who, with no more skill than is sufficient} ed our composure, and Aunt Betsey, after knit- 
to wheei a barrel er use a shovel, have accom- 
plished vast improvements, which, without them, | which was at the critical point of turning the 


must have been projected and planned in vain.’’| heel, sat herself bolt upright, and began her lec- 
Then Tom waxes enthusiastic, and cries : | ture. 


“Come to me after breakfast, to-morrow; I 
Andrew left the room. We gradually recover- 


ting a few rounds, and scrutinizing her stocking, 


** Shame on the man, who loves not his country 
the better that is the refuge of the oppressed, the 
home of the destitute, and the asylum of outrag- 
ed humanity, where our race may rise up from 
its long down-trodden ignominy, and send back 
upon the old world an example, that shall shake 
down every throne, and uproot every vestige of 
feudaliem.”’ 


{The readers of the Register shall have Aunt 
Betsey’s Lecture, next week.] 





LEARNED WOMEN yi BEST HOUSEKEEP- 


barns to overflowing. 


, 


ty. 


some have entertained angels unawares?’ 


“ Aye, dearies,”’ adds Aunt Betsey, in a yet 
better spirit ; ‘* a few pennies are well spent in 
getting the blessing of the God of the stranger, 
and his dews distiil the richest influences on our 
wide fields, where the stranger is not forbidden} that the most ignorant women | have ever known 
to glean a bosom-full, after we have filled our} have been the woist housekeepers; and that 
‘ There is that seattereth | the most Jearned women have been among the 
and yet increaseth : and there is that withhold- | best—wherever they have been early taught and 
eth more than is meet, and it tendeth to pover-| trained to household duties as every woman ought 

Do we not read, that we should not be|to be. One of the best housekeepers | know— 
‘forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby | a simple minded, affectionate woman, whose ta- 
And | ble is always fit for a prince to sit down to,whose 
though these poor folk du not look unco like an- | house is always neat and elegant, and whose 


[So maintains Miss Martineau in her late work on 
Household Education, in the passage that follows. She 
is supposed to refer to Mrs Somerville. } 


‘For my part, I have no hesitation in saying 


or the Valley of Nepaul tothe east. Towards 
the fruitful valleys of Nepaul and Bhosan the 
Himalaya is equally lofty, some of the moun- 
tains being from 25,000 to 28,000 feet high, 
but it is narrower, and the descent to the plains 
excessively-rapid, especially in the territory of 

hosan, where the dip from the table land is 
more than 10,000 feet in ten miles, The val- 
leys are crevices so deep and narrow, and the 
mountains that hang over them in menacing 
cliffs are so lofty, that these abysses are shroud- 
ed in perpetual gloom, except when the rays of 
a vertical sun penetrate their depths. From the 
steepness of descent the rivers shoot down 
with the swiftness of an arrow, filling the cav- 
erns with foam and the air with mist. At the 
very base of this wild region lies the elevated 
and peaceful valley of Bhosan, vividly green, 
and shaded by magnificent forests. Another 
rapid descent of 1000 feet leads to the plain of 
the Ganges. 

The loftiest peaks veing bare of snow, gives 
great variety of color and beauty to the scenery, 
which in these passes, is at all times magnifi- 
cent.—During the day the stupendous size of 
the mountains, their interminable extent, the 
variety and sharpness of their forms, and, above 
all, the slender clearness of their distant out- 
line melting into the pale blue sky, contrasted 
withthe deep azure above, is described as a 
scene of wild and wonderful beauty. At mid- 
night, when myriads of stars sparkle in the blue 
sky. and the pure blue of the mountains Jooks 
deeper still below the pale white gleam of the 
earth and snowlight, the effect is of unparalleled 
solemnity, and no language can describe the 
splendor of the ‘beams at daybreak streaming 
between the high peaks, and throwing their gi- 
gantic shadows on the mountains below. There, 
far above the habitation of man, no living thing 
exists, no sound is heard ; the echo of the trav- 
eller’s footsteps startle him in the awful soli- 
tude and silence that reign in these dwellings of 
everlasting snow. {Physical Seography, by 
Mary Somerville. 





Sr. Avecustine. This, the oldest town by 
forty years in the U. States, is built in the style 
of a Spanish military town, and in all its main 
features acd outlines is deeply traced with the 
furrows of age. The plan of the city is a par- 
allelogram traversed longitudinally by two prin- 
cipal streets the whole length;—these are inter- 
sected at right angles transversely by several 
cross streets which divide the city into squares, 
each square having more or less space, one oc- 
cupied by groves of the orange, which prior to 
1834 (the time when they were entirely cut down 
by frost) were the glory as well as the wealth 
of the place, and whose fruits were the great 
stable of export. 





Acev Conornecationat Pastors.—The ap- 
pendix to Dr. Packard’s half-century sermon, 
just published, contains a list of the fifteen liv- 








MORAL SCIENCE FOR SCHOOLS. 


TAYLAND’S ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCI- 
ENCE ABRIDGED, by the Author, and 
adapted to the use of Schools and Academies. ‘Twen- 
ty-fifth thousand new stereotype edition. Price 50c. 
_ Teachers and School Committees, and all i : 
in the moral training of youth are invited to examine 
this work. It has been extensively used and with 
much interest and benefit to the pupils, and is admi- 
rably adapted to exert a wholesome influence on 
the minds of the young, and lead to the formation 
of correet moral principles. It has received un- 
qualified praise from our most eminent teachers of 
youth, and all commend it for use in our Common 
Schools, where the earliest openings of the youthfal 
mind may be directed in the paths of morality, virtae 
and happiness. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“Dr. Wayland has published an abridg-uent of his 
work, for the use of schools. Of this step we can hard- 
ly speak too highly. It is more than time that the 
study of moral philosophy should be introduced into all 
our institutions of education. We are happy to see the 
iy bom auspiciously opened for such an introduction.— 
It has been * not merely abridged, but also re-wrilten.’ 
We cannot but regard the labor as well bestowed. 

{North-American Review. 


_“*We speak that we do know, when we express our 
high estimate of Dr. Wayland’s ability in teaching 
Moral Philosophy, whether orafly or by the book.— 
Having listened to his instructions, in this mteresting 
departmeut, we can attest how lofty are the principles, 
how exact and severe the argumentation, how appro- 
priate and strong the illustrations which characterize 
his system and enforce it on the mind.” [Christian 
Witness. 
_ “The work of which this: volume is an abridgment, 
is well known as one of the best and most complete 
works on Moral Philosophy extant. The author is 
well known as one of the most profound scholars of the 
age. That the study of Moral Science, a science 
which teaches goodness, should be a branch of education, 
not only in our colleges, but in our schools and acade- 
mies, we believe will wot be denied. The abridgment 
of this work seems to us admirably calculated for the 
put pose, and we hope it will be extensively applied to 
the purposes for which it is intended.’? [Mercantile 
Journal. 

“So far as we have been able to examine the two 
works of Dr. Wayland, we must say, that we are quite 
as well pleased with the smaller as with the larger.— 

The work, the author himself says, has been not 
merely abridged, it has been re-written. It is written in 
a style well suited to the comprehension of youth. The 
illustrations are apt and striking. ‘The work is divi- 
ded into short chapters, as it should be to suit fora 
class book for the young.’”’ [Christian Secretary. 

GG Teachers wishing for a copy for examination, with 
@ wew to its introduction, will be supplied with. 

Published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

marchl7 lis2o0s 59 Washington.st. 





NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


Se, Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new avd highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 








OYES’S TRANSLATIONS. 1. A new Trans- 

+ lation of the Book of Job, with dn Introduction 
and Notes, chiefly explanatory—2d ed, with corrections 
and additions. 

2. A new Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, ar- 
ranged in Chronological order, with Notes, &c., 3 vols, 
2d ed, with corrections and additivas. : 

3. A new Translation of the Book of Psalms, with 
an Introduction an Notes, chiefly explanatory- second 
edition with additions. J 

4. A new Translation ofthe Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Canticles, with Introductions and Notes, chiefly 
explanatory. 

“This new edition is of increased value on account 
of the additions and corrections which it contains. The 
whole series of volumes, from the pen of this accom- 
plished Hebrew scholar, may now be obtained in a uni- 
for shape, and is of great value, and of high impor-. 
tande to all students of the Bible. Common 1eaders 
will be surprised to observe how many passages, which 
are unintelligible to them in in the common version, are 
here made plain and significant by a slight change of 
expression, of the meaning of a single word, or the turn 

fa sentence.” 

“There is no man whose labors in this department 
of learning deserve a more respectful notice than Dr. 
Noyes, and no man certainly whose books so well de- 
serve to be purchased and studied; for in a compact 
form they embody the accurate results of great learning, 
and throw much light on obscure and difficult parts of 
the sacred writings.” [Christian Register. 


‘*A new edition, and an improvement on the first, 
excellent as that was.” [Boston Recorder. 
IVERMORE’S COMMENTARY. The Gorpels 
Voll. Matthew, vol 24; Mark, Luke and John, 
vol 3. The Acts of the Apostles with a Commentary, 
intended for Sabbath School Meachers and Bible Claas- 
es, and as an aid to Family Instraction, by Rev. A. A. 
Livermore, 3 vols 12mo, new ed, in neat stamped cloth 
binding, price 75 cts per volume. 

‘*We feel certain it will meet the wants of all who 
call themselves liberal Christians, as a family expositor, 
a reference book in the study of the Gospel, a compan- 
jon in the Sunday School, and an aid to daily devo- 
tion. It is learned, Ba not dry; rational, yet not 
cold; fervent, yet not fanatical; tasteful, yet not one 
line for mere taste. Mr. Livermore is concise, practi- 
cal, reasonable, full of generous and holy feeling.” 

{Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. 


“These Commentaries give a clear, correct, evan- 
gelical view of the doctrines which Christ and the apos- 
tles taught; they fully explain all difficult passages, and 
furnish mich en Bare information upon ancient geogra- 
phy, history, biography, customs, manners, &c.; ina 

eword, I think they will be profitable for doctrine, for 
instruction, for practice and devotion.’ [Christian 
Inquirer. 6wis. 
he above with all other Unitarian publications, 
‘for sale wholesale and retail by JAMES MUNROE & 
“— , 134 Washington, opposite School st. 
ecl6 





RLCEIVED FOR THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS, 


BY 
THOMAS WILEY, JR. 
—Late Jordan & Wiley— 


e ‘ 
Albion Ljfe Insurance Com 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOsron’ 
INSTITUTED IN 1805, 
HE undersigned having been inted 
the Albion Conca for a wich 
. ed to receive proposals for Iwsurances on ig 
lice, empowered in unexceptionable cases to on 
= ndon. out reference to the Board of Director, in 
Pofet Seask* OFFERED BY THIS COMPaAny, 


¥» arising from a large paid up cap; 
and mp Profits OF a business o} over’ rene 


years standing 
cay tms may be Paid quarterly, 
When the insurance is foy th 
HALF the premium may retains”, 
paying interest. 
insured participate aT onc, - 
of the business both in Europe and An Att the profits 
first division of profits in 1849, which oe in the 
No charge for sea risk from any one Partofthe Anon 
can continent to any other part. meri. 
Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jacksox, M.p 
we ar Warren, M.D. od, 
rospectuses and all requisite informatio: 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston td 
WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Compa 
SAML. PAGE, § for Boston and Vicinity 
ag21 ostf ‘ y 


NEW HYMN BOOk. 
big ees D. TICKNOR & CO. 

Washington and School Streets, 
lished a new and stereotype Edition of a Book of 
Hymns, for Public and Private Devotion—Edited by 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and Rev. Samuel Johnson— 
containing many additional hymns, handsomely bound 
in black sheep,—Price 624. A liberal discount mad 
to Societies- This collection has been adopted b no 
eral Churches, and the publishers are gratified to aw 
that it gives great satisfaction, 


The follswing are some of the testimonials j 
ponte monials in favor ot 


n halt yearly » OF an. 





» Corner of 
have just pub. 


[From the Li*erary World.] 


‘sAs a collection of sacred an ij 
Hymns, this book cannot be copaene* — 

[From the Evening Gazette .] 
**It is probably the most poetical compilation of 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritual want of a com. 
munity, that has been issued in our country, combining 
as it does all the higher elements of religious composi- 
tion.”’ 

[From the Daily Advertiser.] 
“Tt is well that the beauties of this collection are so 
well known as to make a new Edition necessary. 1 is 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotions 
poetry in England and our own country, with the adi 
tion of several very excellent hymns which first appear- 
ed in this work. More than one hundred additional) 
hymns are added in this Edition.’’ 

{From the Daily Atlas.] 

‘**For this excellent collection of sacred poetry, we 
are indebted to the conjoint labors of the Rev. Samuc| 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel competent to 
judge about such matters, we should think it well calcu. 
ed to meet the wants of religious Societies. Asa book 
of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a person of 
refined taste, it is superior to any collection that we 
have examined. Besides the best Hymns of the Eng. 
lish lyrical poet«, it coutains many ‘‘sacred songs,” 


TERMS.—T# 
onths or TWO 


ED IN 
DELIVER Ne 
BY RB 


«and Jesus an 
ments is, Hear, : 
Lord.”— Mark 


In the verse 
re told that 9 
hich is the fir 
sthe most imp 
Bible? The te 
9 this questio 
imple and una 
of the Divine 
bristian syste 
nd denominatid 
jeve in one on 
Ji teach that tl 
istent, infinit 
1] worlds were 
nd conducted 
pace, and the 
ccomplishmen 
perfect and di 
If, then, the 
re we to onde 
lied to the S 
f this question 


from the pens of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bulfinch, 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ane others of 
our Americah Bards. 
These Hymns are among the best in the collection, 
and the compilers have done the religious public a favor 
in thus bringing them together 
Science and Arts 


[From the Boston Courier. ] 
Daguerreoty pe (semi-mo.) 
v 


300 **A more valuable collection of devotional poetry we 
feel confident has never been issued. It seems to have 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
0} poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
0¢ | take up the book for the first time without reading 
Sram Fn 9 bo | every line it contains. A volume so delightful in its 
Boys’ and Girls? A 90 | designs and execution must find a wide circulation in 

our Charches, and among the family circles of our coun- 

Menpicat. try.” 


3 answer is 
lerica, charact 
yman embrace 
d,in general 
les and religic 
icion. His 0 
eachable. He 
us, influentia 
ous commanit 
scholar and 
e is patronize 
ions of divine 
place, will not 
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pf the gospel. 
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penerally do 
imited and af 
reely admit t 
he most lofty 
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‘itled to an ele 
nthropists ang 
illing to gra 
yon, possibility t 
spirit of since: 


Speaking of s 


AT THE 
BOSTON PERIODICAL AGENCY, 
No. 20 State Street. 


PictoriaLt Montuiiss. , Knickerbocker ou 
Siliman’s Journal “ 500 


gels, yet the poor are in God’s holy keeping, | small income yields the greatest amount of com- 
and a good poor body goes powhere without aa| fort is one of the most learned wofnen ever heard 
ange] near him, who will carry back to Him that} of. When she was a little girl, she was sit- 
sent him, the story of the manner in which we} ting in the window-seat while her brother was 
treated his humble charge. Some old poet says: | receiving his first lesson in mathematics from 
his tutor. She listened, and was delighted with 
what she heard, and when both left the room 
she seized upon the Euclid that lay upon the ta- 
ble, ran up toher room, went over the lesson, 
and laid the volume where it was before. Eve- 
ry ay after this, ~ sat stitching and listening 
in like manner and going overthe lesson after- “ C Yhapi 

wards ; till one day she let out the secret. Her — Ee tr ee 55 ¢ 
brother could not answer a question which was “ Daniel Dow. D.D., of Thompson, 53 “ 
put S him ae or Reon eon and, pa “ Bezaleel Pinneo, of Milford P 53 “ 
thinking anything else she popped out the an-! > : . Q 
swer. The eee was enpelacd and after she aay Seen enn =e 
had told the simple truth she was permitted to 
make what she could of Euclid. Sometime af- 
ter, she spoke confidentially toa friend of the 
family—asking him, with much hesitation and 
many blushes, whether he thought it wrong for 
a woman to learn Latin. ‘Certainly not, he 
said, provided she does not neglect any duty for 
it—But why do you want to learn Latin ?’* She 
wanted to study Newton’s Principia, and the 
professor thought it a very good reason. Be- 
fore she had grown into a woman she had mas- 


compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. | 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy-| Jondon World of Fash- 
Rev. Laban Ainsworth, of Jaffrey, pastorate | ™"» but leaders of choirs, and many other persons of ion i 6 
of 66 yrs. taste and judgment. ‘ London Art Union Jour- 
“« Rb Hill, of M Although this book has been published less than four e — tected 
sbenezer F11l, Of Mason years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this Gedere Ls i's Book “ 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in ome aes Rater te 3 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has stood } 3 
2 


ing pastors of the Congregational order in New 
England, who have completed a pastorate of 
filty years or more with the same people: 


Or tugged at the weary oar; 


When I measured the panting courser’s speed, 
The flight of the carrier -love, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
As they bore a law a king decreed, 


Man is God’s image, but a poor man 1s, 
Christ’s stamp to boot ; 


e 
i) 


Or the lines of impatient love; 

I could not but think bow the world would feel, 
As these were outstripped afar, 

When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 
Or chained to the flying car! 


JUVENIBE. 
and, I am sure, a poor stranger is likest of all to 
Him * who had not where to Jay his head.’ Evil 
they may sometimes be, but then little do we, 
who dwell in our ceiled houses, know of the 
temptations that throng the haid, obscure path- 
way of the poor. It were a wiser clarity to 
wooder that with all their trials they are no 
worse ; instead of scolding over their faults, as 
though we were without sin. While ‘ God 
causes his sun to shine and his rain to descend’ 
for them as well as us, we should not be more 
unmerciful than He. ‘There is a day coming 
when shame and eternal confusion will be opon 
the face of all those to whom the Judge, our Sa- 
viour, shall say : ‘1 was a stranger and ye took 
me notin.’ So, dearies, let us not bar our hearts 
against the stranger, if we would not find our 
heavenly Father’s house barred against us, by 
Him who has told es: ‘ Inasmech as ye did it 
unto the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.’ ”’ 


“ce 59 sé 
Merry’s Museum 
Parley’s Magazine 


1 
CONNECTICUT. 1 
Youth’s Cabinet : 
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Rev. Sam’! Nott, D.D., of Franklin, 67 * 
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Union Magazine 

the test of comparison with other Collections. Ladies National Maga- 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the| _ zine 
Christian ae Ane number of hymns is very large; Christian Parlor Maga- 
the variety of subjects and metres is very ge the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
fiymns is in use. © 


Ha! ha! ha! They found me at last; 
And they invited me forth at length; 

And I rushed to my throne with a thunder blast, 
And laughed in my iron strength! 

Oh! then you saw a wondrous change 





zine 2 
Ladies’ Garland 1 
Family Circle 1 
Sears’ Family Magazine 2 
*,* Any two of theabove 


Braithwaite’s Retros- 


[From the Boston Transcript. ] 
pect of Med. Science } 150 


i “While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Medica! Chirurgica! Re- Wesley are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
as. yet Votionai poetry not so well known, selected from Bow- 
Reshtnate hiaennes 150 | Timg, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Boston Medical end Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whose 

Surgical Journal } 3 00 genius in this department of writing requires no farther 


British and Foreign N.Y. Journal of Medi- endorsement t r in this collec. 
Medico Chirurgical $00 cine 3 tion.’ non a perenld Ge hy eaninte 


‘aeek Peed Weck. ASiae ic fs Societies desirous of examining this work with the 
an est- edical Science . 4 A ming this w we 
minster, $3 00 each, 00! British and Foreign } 300} "ie of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap 
- ott 


or for the four, Medical Review estien ae rP 
Brownson’s Quarterly 3 00 P the Publishers. 


American (Whig) Re- Law. 
5 00 


Ss 
S$ £883 & 


MASSACHUSETTS. Monthlies for $5 00. 


Rev. Timothy M. Cooley, D.D., of 
Granville, 53 

* Benjamin Wood, of Upton, 52 

** John Fisk, D.D., of New Brain- 
tree, 52 
nace Pierce, D.D., of Brookline, 52 Vanuest. 
saac Braman, of Georgetown, 51 - ae 
“Thomas Snell, D.D., of N. iad bale: sid 
Brookfield, 50 


Maine. 
On the earth and ocean wide, 


Belfast ; Thomaston; Bath. 
New HampsHire. 


Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 


Reviews. 
Where now my fiery armies range, 


Nor wait for wind or tide. 


Hurrah! harruh! the waters o’er 
The mountain steep decline; 





Time—space have yielded to my power— 

















The world—the world is mine! 
‘The giant streams of the queenly West, 


view 











REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


Democratic Newry SrTeEREoTYPED Epition. The sub 


MASSACHUSETTS. Law Library 10 00 
North American Law Reporter 


And the Orient floods divine. 
} 
The Ocean pales where’er | sweep, | 
To hear my strength rejoice, 
And monsters of the briny deep 
Cower trembling at my voice, 
I carry the wealth and the lord of earth, 
The thoughts of the god-like mind, 
The wind lags after my going forth, 
The lightoing is left behind. 


In the darksome depth of the fathomless mine, 
My tireless arm doth play, 
Where the rocks ne’er saw the sun’s decline, 
Or the dawn of the glorious day; 
I bring earth’s glittering jewels up, 
From the hiddea caves below, 
And I make the fountain’s granite cup 
With a crystal gush o’erflow. 


I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 
In all the shops I trade; 
I hammer the ore, and turn the wheel, 
Where my arms of strength are made; 
J manage the furnace, the mill, the mint, 
I carry, I spia, 1 weave; 
And all my doings, I put in print, 
On every Saturday eve. 


I’ve no muscle ‘o weary, no breast to decay, 
No bones to be “laid on the shelf,” 

And soon I intend you may “‘go and play ,”— 
While I manage the world myself. 

But harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein, 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands, 
As the tempest scorns a chain. 





3 MISCELLANEOUS. 


[From Sartain’s Union Magazine.} 


Aunt Betsey’s Fireside Lectures, 
NO, IL—HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 


BY GEORGE W. BETHUNE, 

Nov. 11, 18—. Our good Aunt had been di- 
lating upon morals this evening, in an unusually 
sober strain, and, as it appears to me, with some 
originality, or, at least, differing widely from 
some popular notions. Her lecture was sugges- 
ted by an incident which not a little disturbed 
our quiet life. 

A few years since, when the snow of the first 
storm of the winter was whirling through the 
twilight, my brother Wheatfield, returning from 
an out-lying pasture across the highway, discov- 
ered a poor woman, with a lad of twelve years, 
her son, bewildered and travel worn. She en- 
quired her way to the next village, in so weak 
and faltering a voice, that, had the evening been 
less inclement, Wheatfield’s kind heart would 
not have suffered her to pass his comfortable 
dwelling. He brought the weary, weather- 
beaten way-farers home, and gave them in 
charge for the night to the servants, who had 
lived too Jong under his roof, not to be hospita- 
bly disposed. Wehad some reason to be glad 
of his having done so, as the woman must other- 
wise have perished not far from our door, The 
next morning she was found in a high fever, the 
consequence of fatigue, exposure and insuffi- 
cient food. Delirium rendered her incapable of 
giving an account of herself; but her ravings 
were of Cumberland, her distant friends, her sick 
husband and her boy. The lad told us they had 
come with his father from England, and landed 
in New York about six months before. Dis- 
couraged by the difficulty of obtaining employ- 
ment in his native hamlet, and the death of his 
other children by typhus fever, he had been in- 
duced by a letter from a former neighbor, to fol- 
low him across the sea to a better country, the 
land of promise, where there is ** work and 
bread for all.” Ignorant how to direct his steps 
in search of his humble aims, the little that re- 
mained of their scanty means afier the voyage, 
was soon exhausted ; when, led by some vague 
suggestion, he left his wife and son to travel 


Our sweet Kate says nothing, but generally 
we hear her at her piano a little while after, 
singing with a pathos, that makes our hearts 
; ache in pleasant pain, Mrs. Heman’s touching 
|; song: * The stranger’s heart, O, wound it not !”’ 
| or melting us to tears with Lady Dufferin’s ex- 
quisite ballad, ‘ I’m sitting on the stile, Mary. 
The dying woman had a brief lucid interval, 
just before she breathed her last; and, looking 
| upon my sister’s compassionate face, auempted H. 
to speak ; but finding herself unable, pointed 
feebly to her son, who was sobbing at the footof 
ter bed ; then, without taking her eyes from her 
| weeping nurse, pointed with a stronger gesture 
|up to heaven ; and then, clusing her eyes, 48| ments and morals. 
| she clasped her hands in prayer, expired. ( need | 
| not say, that little Andrew was not driven ou 
to seek another more friendly threshold. H 
promised to be a sturdy youth, his ruddy cheeks 
and well knit frame markiog his mountain origin 
W heatfield declared 
that it was “‘no charity to take care of alad,who 
would soon be able to pay well for his keeping ; 
besides learning to be a farmer, (how the honest 
man drew himself up) on not the worst managed 


in the misty land of lakes. 





farm in Pennsy!vania.’’ 


Andrew thus far has not been ungrateful, nor 


‘ered the Principia. And now the great globe 
on which we live is te hera book in which she 
reads the choice secrets of nature: And to her 
the last known wonders of the sky are disclosed: 
And if there is a home more graced with accom- 
plishments and more filled with comforts, 1 do 
not know such an one. Will anybody say that 
this woman would have been any way better 
without her learning—while we may confidently 
say she would have been less happy. 





THE FAMILY. 


Among the foremost, are the domestic senti- 
The Family is now, more 
than ever, the first element and the last rampart 
of society. Whilst, in general society, every- 
thing becomes more and more noble, personal, and 
transient, it is in donestic life that the demand 
for permanency, and the feeling of the necessity 
of sacrificing the present to the future, are indes- 
tructible. It is in domestic life that the ideas 
and the virtues which form a counterpoise to the 
excessive and ungoverned movement excited in 
the great centres of civilization, are formed.— 
The tamalt of business and pleasure, temptation 
and strife, which reigns in our greatcities, would 





t 
oe! 


belied the expectations formed of him ; but, from | soon throw the whole of society into a deplora- 


puts her library at his disposal. 


be a Christian Man. 


with noble heavenward thoughts.” 





few hours before. 


treasure was gone, 


pocket book, was very great. We promised 


cident.’ 





in Wheatfield’s hand. 
ting.’ 

well! ”’ 

the Colonel. 


very mean.” 


have behaved honestly and nobly.”’ 





shrinking at first, in his lonely, stranger-sorrow, 
he acquired a love of solitude and silence. Eager 
to exert himself at work, he has shown little in- 
clination for the sports of the neighboring youth ; 
and, as during the winter he goes to the schvol 
on the border of our farm, a love of books, a hap- 


py result of his taciturn disposition, gives em-| vate, the basis of public morality is most secure- 
ployment to this leisure. This Kate fosters, and 


To-day Andrew has been quite a moral hero, | 8ion and direction of public life. 
Yesterday morning, Colonel Foreciose, a rich | *fections are ties too delicate to exercise any 
but somewhat covetous gentleman, whose pro- | Powerful influence over the conflicts of tha 
perty is on the other side of the hill, entered | ! , 
our house with a countenance of fright, and told | Jury that one of the vital elements of human na- 
us that he lost his pocket-book, containing a| ‘ure is uprooted out of any of the fields of human 
large sum of money, received from the Sheriff a|@¢tion ; and the complete absence of tender and 

Ele had ao guess as to where | faithful attachments in that almost exclusive do- 
he lost it, except that he remembered taking it |™ain of abstract ideas and general or selfish in- 
out to cast up an interest account on one of its | terests, has robbed political life of a noble orna- 
blank leaves, when a sudden dash of rain drove | ™ent and a great source of strength. 
him to his house, through Wheatfield’s hickory |i"calculable importance to society that there 
grove, on reaching which he discovered that his | Should be some safe retreat in which the affee- 

We all felt uneasy, for} Honate dispositions—I would almost say passions 
though the people of the farm who were busy —of the heart of man may expand in freedom ;. 
with the wood, are, so far as we know, all hon-| 2"d that, occasionally emerging from that 1e- 
est, the temptation should any of them find the} reat, they may exhibit their presence and their 


_ “That's a good boy! " said my brother, pat- 
ting his shoulder, “the Colonel will reward you 


ble state of ferment and aissolution, if domestic 
life, with its calm activity, its permanent inter- 
ests, and its fixed property, did not oppose solid 
barriers throughout the country to the restless 
waves of this stormy sea. It is in the bosom of 
domestic life, and under jts influences, that pri- 


ly maintained. ‘There two, and in our days there 


t Whether from | almost exclusively, the affections of our nature, 
his choice of reading, or bis dreamy air, or some 


indications the rest of us know nothing of, she 
declares he will be a poet, a poet of nature, like | destiny, grow and flourish. 
his countryman Wordsworth ; to which her fa- 
ther fervently replies, ‘[ hope in merey not ;’| vate affections found a place in public life; when 
and Aunt Betsey adds, ‘God grant that he may | devoted attachments strengthened political con- 

So whether he tills the|nexions, 
earth, or sing the song of a poet's heart, he may | turn. 
praise God and do good to man ; for the farmer | moving society of our days, general interests and 
feeds us with bread, and the poet feeds our souls | principles, the sentiments of the masse, and the 


friendship, gratitude, and self devotion,—all the 
ties which unite hearts in the sense of a common 


The time has been 
when, under other forms of society, these pri- 


These times are past, never to re- 
In the vast and complicated and ever- 


combinations of parties, have the entire posses- 
The private 


t piti- 


less field. rious in- 


Bat it is never without se 


It is of 


to| power by some beautiful examples in that tu- 


do all in our power for its recovery, and the Col, | @Ultuous region of politics in which they are so 
offered to pay a handsome, * that is to aay,’ add- rarely found, 
ed he ‘a reasonable reward, such as any honest nursed in the bosom of domestic life ; these so- 
man should ask for the advantage of such an‘ac- | “ial affections must spring from family affections. 
No news was heard of the money until! Home, the abode of stability and morality, also 
this evening as we were retiring from the tea | Contains the hearth at which all our affections 
table, when Andrew rushed in, pale as ashes and | 44 all our self devotion are kindled ; it is in the 
trembling all over, and placed the pocket book circle of the Family that the noblest parts of our 

‘Take it!’ eaid he, ‘take |"@ture find satisfactions they would seek for 
it! itis all right as 1 found.it, ander the bush by elsewhere in vain ; it is from that circle that, 
the stump on which Colonel Foreclose was sii-| When circumstances demand, they can go forth 


But these social virtues must be 


to adorn and bless society. [Guizot. 





Tue Himataya. The mean height of the 


“Oh! no! no! no!” cried Andrew, “I am| Himalaya is stupendous, certainly not less than 
not a good boy—! do not deserve anything from | from 16,000 to 20,000 feet, though the peaks 
I have been very wicked and |¢xceeding that elevation are not to be numbered, 


especially at the sources of the Sutlej; indeed, 


‘How is that possible '’? we exclaimed; ‘‘you | from that river to the Kalee, the chain exhibits 


an endless succession of the loftiest mountains 


“Oh! no! no!” almost sobbed Andrew; “[|0n earth; forty of them surpass the height of 
looked into the book, and when I saw all that|the Chimborazo, the highest but one of the An- 
heap of money and thought how easily I could des, and many reach the height of 25,000 feet 
hide it away and keep it until I grew older, and | at least. So rugged is this part of the magni- 
could go al! the time to school, and then to col- | ficent chain, that the military parade at Saba- 
lege and then be a great man my heart gave|thoo, halfa mile long and a quarter of a mile 
way, and I sat down and dreamed for an hour of | broad, is said to be the only level ground be- 
all that 1 might become. And then of a sudden, 'tween 1t and the Tartar frontier on the north, 























Oliver Cobb, D.D., of Rochester, 50 
Theophilus Packard, D.D., of 
Shelburne, 50 ** 

Another list contains the names of 210 de- 
ceased pastors of Congregational churches who 
held the office fifty years. The longest pastor- 
ate recorded is Rev. Nathan Buckman, of Med- 
way, Mass., 1724-95, 70 years. The greatest 
age attained by a pastor is 94, by Dr. Nathan 
Williams, of ‘Tolland, Ct. whose pastorate was 
69 years, 1760-1829. Mr. Smith, of Portland, 
1727-95, and Mr. Adams, of Newington, N. H. 
1714-83, Mr. Whitney, of Brookline, Ct. 1757- 
1924, and Dr. Grav of Hingham, Mass., were 
pastors 68 years. Of the 210 named, 44, or 
over one fifth, completed 60 years, in the office, 
Kev. Nehemiah Porter, of Ashfield, died in 
1820, aged 99 years and 11 months, but he had 
left the pastorate many years before. Rev. 
Nathan Sirdseye, of Stafford died in 1818, in 
the 104th year of his age, and is the‘eply Con- 
giegativnal minister on record who rea@hed 0. 
Neither Mr. Birdseye nor Mr. Porter held*the 
pastorate near 50 years. (Independent. 





Heroic Conpuct or a Boy. On Thursday 
afternoon, Feb. 22, a boy named Doyle or Don- 
navan, was playing upon the ice in the dock at 
Liverpool wharf, but venturing too far out, fell 
through inte the water. The accident was witnes- 
sed by several persons who were standing upon 
the wharf, but their efforts to save the boy were 
ofno avail, A little fellow some 12 years of 
age, named Michael L. Clark, hearing that a 
boy was drowning, ran to the wharf, and jump- 
ing down upon the ice, laid down flat upon it 
and worked himself backward gradually, so 
that the drowning boy got hold of his foot, and 
thus saved him from a watery grave. (Journal. 





Prorane Swearino. August3,1776. That 
the troops may have an opportunity uf attending 
public worship, as well as to take some rest after 
the great fatigue they have gone through, the 
General, in fature excuses them from fatigue 
duty on Sundays, except at the shipyards, or on 
special occasions, until further orders. The 
General is sorry to be informed, that the foolish 
and wicked practice of profane cursing and swear- 
ing, a vice heretofore little known in the Ameri- 
can army, is growing into fashion; he hopes the 
officers will, by example as well as influence, 
endeavor to check it, and that both they and the 
men will reflect, that we can have bat little hope 
of the blessing of Heaven on ourarms, if we 
insult Him by impiety and folly; added to this, 
it is a vice so meanand low,without any tempta- 
tion, that every man of sense and character de- 
tests and despises it.” [Gen. Washington. 





Success or Autuorsnip. Of Prescott’s His- 
tory of the “Conquest of Mexico,” the pudlish- 
ers have sold very nearly 18,000 copies,for which 
Mr. P, receives 1,50 per copy= $ 27,000. 





Anrcpore or Boswett. The Biographer of 
Dr. Johnson when a young man, went to the 
pit of the Covent Garden Theatre, in company 
with Dr. Blair, and in a frolic, imitated the 
lowing of a cow; and the universal cry in the 
galleries was, ‘‘encore the cow! encore the 
cow!’ This was complied with; and, in the 
pride of success, Boswell attempted to imitate 
some other animal, but with less success. -Dr, 
Blair, anxious for the fame of his friend, addres- 
sed him thus—“My dear sir, 1 would confine 
myself to the cow.”’ 





> 


Man anp nis own Trumpet. Mr. Turner, in 
a recent Lecture at Manchester, averred, with a 
reference to brass bands, that “oo man was ever 
known to blow the largest hora and live beyond 
a period of three years.’ Itis, however, other- 
wise with man and his own trumpet. 











NE NOS. People’s and Howitt’s Journals.— 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, have this day received 
the January and February Nos. of the People’s and 
Howitt’s Journals combined. 50 a year. 

march10 lis2os 111 Washington st. 


Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence; 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win- 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 


New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Lovisiana; New Orleans. 

{i Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





AYLAND’S UNIVERSITY SERMONS.— 
\ Sermons delivered in the Chapel of Brown Uni- 
versity, by Francis WAYLAND. Price $1 00. 
CONTENTS. 

Theoretical Atheism; Practical Atheism; The Mor- 
al Character of Man; Love to God; The Fall of Man; 
Justification Works impossible; Preparation for the 
advent of the Messiah; the work of the Messiah; Jus- 
tification by Faith; A day in the life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth; The fall of Peter; The Church of Christ; The 
Unity of the Church; The duty of obedience to the 
Civil Magistrates; The recent Revolutions in Europe. 


**Few sermons contain so much carefully arranged 
thought as these by Dr. Wayland. The thorough logi- 
cian is apparent throughout the volume, and there is a 
classic purity in the diction, unsurpassed by any writer 
and equalled by very few. Knowing the author’s rigid 
adherence to fixed principles as the only safe guide to 
right conclusions, the intelligent Christian will tern 
with di igierest to the two last Sermons.” [N. Y. 
Com. A 


“They are the careful production of a matured and 
powerful intellect, and were addressed to a thinking 
and well-informed audience, and are especially adapted 
for the educated and thoughtful man.” [Christian Al- 
liance. 


PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; Or, Illustra- 
tions of Practical Godliness drawn from the Book of 
Wisdom, By E. L. Magoon, author of “The Orators 
of the American Revolution.”’ ‘ 


Contents. Chap. I. Introductory; or, the Wise 
Preacher. 11. Captiousness; or, the Censorious Man. 
III. Kindness; or, the Hero who best Conquers.— 
IV. Sobriety; or, the Glory of Young Mea. V.— 
Frugality; or, the Beauty of Old Age. VI. Tempta- 
tion; or, the Simpleton Snared. VII. Integrity; or, 
the Tradesman Prospered. VIII. Extravagance; or, 
the Spendthrift Disgraced. UX. Vanity; or, 
Decorated Fool. X. Pride; or, the Scorner Scorned. 
XI. Idleness; or, the Slothful Self-Murdered. XII. 
Industry; or, the Diligent made Rich. XIII. Per- 
severance; or, the Invircitie Champion. XIV.— 
Perseverance, continued. XV. Sincerity; or, the 
Irresistible Persuader. XVI. Falsehood; or, the 
Dissembler Accused. XVII. Deceit; or, the Knave 
Unmasked. XVIII. Flattery; or, the Lurking Foe. 


““We commend the book as a most acceptable com- 
panion to the sober and thoughtful reader.” [Boston 
Courier. 


The author has, in the most novel and strikingly- 
popular manner, discussed the — of Christian 
morality. The book cannot fail to arrest and fix the 
reader’s attention.”” [Christian World. 


‘‘He has shown, in this volume, much ability in 
transmitting the ore and bullion of other climes and 
ages into the valuable results of his own labors. There 
is a freshness about the work which is very agreeable.” 

Christian Alliance. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


febl7 Publishers, 59 Washington st., Boston. 





ROM LONDON. NEW RELIGIOUS 

WORKS. Infant Baptism a Religious Service, 
and Dipping unnecessary to its right administration, by 
Rev. Robert Wilson, 1 vol, Svo. 

The number and names of the Apocalyptic Beasts, 
with an explanation and application, by David Thom, 
1 vol, 8vo. 

The Jesuit Conspiracy; the Secret place of the order 
detected and revealed, by the Abbate ne, 12mo. 

Popular Readings of the Revelations, by a Minister 
of the Church of Scotland, 12mo. 

Just imported and for sale 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
march10 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 


[Successors to Reed, Hurd & Co.] 

GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BOSTON. 

($ Particular attention paid to the saleof Woot, 





3 00 

5 00) 30 
Christian 3 00| Library of Law and Equi- 
Universalist 300; ty 700 
Bibliotheca Sacra,Theo. 4 00 
Mass. Quarterly 3 00 MiscELLANEOUS. 
The 19th Century 3 00 
London Pictorial Times 
Lon. Illustrated News 
London Panch 


RELiciovs. 


Biblical Repository 3 00 Farmers’ Library 
Christian Examiner 4 00! Horticulturist 

Monthly Religious Mag. 1 00 Horticultural Magazine 
National Preacher 100| Mechanics’ and English 
New Englander 300; Magazine 

Ladies’ Repository 2 00 Howitt’s Journal 


People’s Journal 
Mothers’ Magazine 
Mothers’ Assistant 


| 
' 
LITERARY. 
| Mass Common School } 100 


Blackwood’s Magazine 3 00 

Eclectic 6 00 

Living Age (weekly) 600' Journal 

Hant’s Merchants’ 5 00| Fowler’s Phrenologi- 

Jour. of Franklin Insti- cal Journal } 100 
tute § 00' Edinburg 02 


All the principal Newspapers of the day. A liberal 
discount made to clubs, or individuals who subscribe 
for several works. All English Periodicals imported 
to order. 

All the above works may be neatly bound, and back 
numbers supplied when necessary, by Jeaving word at 
the Counter. eoposly feb12 





RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnisbed expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FitcHBure 
RaiLRoaD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well Known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing room, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. &c. 

Mr. C. E. Horn is Teacher of the Pianoand Singing. 

The Fall Quarter will commence on Monday the 4th 
of September. 

REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos, 
ton. 

For further particulars, adilress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 

Aug. 12, 1848. osly 4 jan29 


0 | scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 


this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

_ They have also put ¥shed another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

‘Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
an type, and - other with the Service Book and 

upplementary ns. 

The additions lore been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arran ot will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent callec 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pubj 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns io 
which the book is _in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street ‘Society, (Rev. Mr, 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A: Yonng;) Fedj 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett; ) Bulfinch st 
Church (Rey. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dore » Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexi n, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand 
wich,Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield,Lancaster,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do 
ver, N. II; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng 
land and the a an Tenner ss 

We respectfully request or Charch Com 
mittees proposing a checnd in their H Books, ot 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
024s tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 








NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 


R. J. K. PALMER, continues with great success, 
the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affec- 


STATIONERY. 


G. SIMPKINS, 124}Washnigton Street, corner 
e of Water st., has for sale at low prices, a 





tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced 

Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and employed wit 

so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 
ician. 

Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Boston. 
No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines and 
Iuhaling Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 

uneld 





ONGREGATIONAL SINGING BOOK. A 
collection of Sacred Music, consisting of the most 
familiar Psalm and Hymn tones for use in Churches, 
Sunday Schools and Familivs. Price 874 cts. A lib- 
eral discount to purchasers by the hcvayna ii 
“This book is designed to facilitate Congregationa 
Singing; to obviate the practical difficulties in the way 
of wholly dispensing with the choir in our ay ig 
and depending entirely upon the congregation for that 
part of the worship. ‘To this end, its compilers have 
selected from the thousand tunes furnished by our —_ 
ern collections, sixty-seven, which are universally 
known, or, at any rate, most wien sung. To 
these tunes, thus selected, Psalms and Hymns have 
been adapted, such as are most general in their subject 
and application, the purpose being to have them all 
suited to o- a" ious occasion. 
ste CHAS. 8: FRANCIS, & Co., New York, 
JOS. H. FRANCIS, Boston. 
Copies for examination will be furnished by the Pub 
lishers. tf nov25 





EGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM. With 
V entire confidence the VEGETABLE PULMONA- 
RY BALSAM is offered to the public as the safest, best, 
aud most approved remedy that can be found for 
COUGHS, COLDS and CONSUMPTION, Asthma, 
Phthisic, Spitting of Blood, bab » and all 
Pulmonary Affections and Diseases of the It 
has been tested by the experience and observation of 
thousands for upwards of twenty years, is extensively 
used and recommended by eminent physicians in their 
regular practice, and has become a standard family 
medicine. Those in want will find it a truly excellent 
article. Be sure and get the VEGETABLE Pulmonary 
Balsam, signed Wm. Jon’n Cutler, as there are many 


counterfeits and imitations. Sold ——w and 








and liberal advances made on consignments. — 
tf junel7 


Country Merchants generally. 
noves —" 


assortment of English, French and American Station- 
ery, consisting ef Cap, Letter and Note Paper; Tis- 
sue, Cartridge and Wrapping Paper; Envelopes; 
Drawing Paper; Bristol Board; Bonet and Binders 
Board; Drawing and Nag 3 Pencils; Osborne's 
Water Colors; Sealing Wax; Wafers; Steel Pens, on 
cards and in boxes; Gold Pens; Black, Blue and Red 
Writing Ink; Gold and Silver Peneil Cases; Ink- 
stands; Pocket Books; Wallets; Memorandum Books; 
Card Cases; Motto Seals; Letter Stamps; Visiting 
Cards; Gammon Boards; Chess Men; cylogrenhie 
Pencils; Portfolios; Work Boxes; Writing Desks; 
‘Transparent, Porcelain and School Slates; Drawing 
Books and Copy Books, Indelible Ink, &e. 

Account Books; Legers; Journals; Day Books; 
Letter, Note, and Memorandum Books. 

Also, English and American Bibles, of quarto, octa- 
vo, and smaller -_ in various styles of binding. 
dec2 t 





STAINED, ENAMELLED AND GROUND GLASS; 
—ALSOo— 
LEAD AND METAL SASH, 
manufactured by 
JAMES M. COOK & CO., 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTERS, 
GLAZIERS AND GRAINERS, 
No. 5 ATK1Nson Sr., Boston. 


James M. Cook, 
Oris 8. SavAceE, 
Joun M. P. Coox, 


HE WILLIAMS FAMILY. 
T History of the bake Family, 

t Portraits, 1 vol. Dy Step! i 
aa ichty interesting book, is just publ 
for sie pared Office of t FneChristian Register, No. 
Schoo! Street,—up stairs. dec 11 


REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED :T NO 22 
M NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO . 
WINTER STREET 


6mos sept23 


The Genealogical 
with 














ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
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